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of better.” Those who know him from his works will 
not need telling how diligently and faithfully this rather 
mechanical work was done, so faithfully that much of it 
is still valuable. He contributed sixteen articles to 
“ Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia” (they may be 
found in the index under his name.) He also turned 
his earlier studies to account in a translation of 
“Legendre’s Geometry,” prefixing to it an essay on 
“ Proportion,” which, those who are learned in such 
matters tell us, has never yet been superseded as a clear 
exposition of the subject. To this period of his lifebelong 
his various translations from the German. That of 
“Wilhelm Meister ” ‘appeared in 1824, and was the first 
attempt to set Goethe before English readers. Loud 
was the outcry against the book, and many the charges 
of licentiousness and obscenity. The most bitter of 
these attacks, that by De Quincey, has alone survived, 
and is still interesting for its ingenious unfairness. The 
critic invents indecencies that he may have the pleasure 
of exposing them, and, z#/er alia, has a sneer at the 
translator. 

Another volume was a selection from German ro- 
mance, with notices of the chief writers. Only part of this 
has been reprinted; the original was a much larger work. 

A more important work also engaged him at this 
time, “The Life of Schiller,” first published in the 
“London Magazine” in 1824. All these books are 
written in flowing and graceful English, but about this 
time a deep study of German literature, and a residence 
in Germany itself (where he made the acquaintance of 
Goethe) began to work a great change, and produced a 
style which many hardly recognise as English at all. 
To some thelater manner is quite distasteful, but they are 
generally such as have no sympathy with his maturer 
thoughts. It is enough to know there is nothing 
artificial or self-conscious in the change. 

Carlyle had now married (in 1826) and removed next 
year from Edinburgh toa small estate at Craigentulloch, 
in a remote part of his native county. Here he lived, in 
almost utter seclusion a life of calm and study, and from 
this time begins his course as an original writer. From 
Craigentulloch came the whole of those essays which 
include much of his finest work. They appeared in 
frequent succession in the “ Edinburgh,” “Westminster” 
and “Foreign Quarterly” Reviews, and in “Fraser's 
Magazine.” In this latter appeared also, in 1831, one of 
his greatest works, “Sartor Resartus” (The Tailor 
Done Over, as the ballad has it). It had been rejected 
by several publishers, being probably too strong meat 
for their “readers.” We do not lack pictures of this 
solitary existence. It is reflected in the frequent 
correspondence he kept up with Goethe until the death 
of the latter, in 1832, a great event to all men, to none 
more than Carlyle, from whose pen came a prose elegy 
worthy of the departed. Here, in 1833, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson paid him that visit which is recorded so 
pleasantly in “English Traits.” Here, too, he formed 
an acquaintance with Leigh Hunt, to ripen into deep 
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In 1835 Carlyle first met John Sterling, who himself 
was just removing to London, a meeting destined to 
become memorable to both of them. We soon find 
Sterling writing Carlyle a long letter about “Sartor Re. 


sartus,” and later on there i§ an article upon it, forwhich | 


the latter expresses himself grateful. The book had 
found so few friends, that such recognition of honest 
labour was of value to him. 


lected, both having already been issued in America. 

In the spring of 1837 Carlyle commenced as public 
lecturer, first on German Literature, next year on the 
History of Literature, or Successive Periods of European 
Culture, again in 1839 on “Revolutions of Modem 
Europe, with a final course in 1840 on “Heroes and 
Hero worship.” These last only have taken a permanent 
place among his works. Coming straight from the 
heart, through ready lips, without even such hindrance 
as arises in putting pen to paper, they are his most elo- 
quent utterances. To have spoken such words extem- 
pore would in itself be an achievement beyond that of 
most lives. We have several pictures of him as a lecturer. 
Leigh Hunt said it was as if some Puritan had come to 
life again, liberalized by German philosophy and his own 
intense reflections and experience. James Hannay also 
notices the Puritan grimness and sincerity about the man; 
“he has gone into the hills against ‘shams,’ as the Cove- 
nanters did against Prelacy.” The “Spectator” remarks 
his perfect mastery of his subject, the originality of his 
manner, the perspicuity of his language, his simple but 
genuine eloquence. But it appears he did not give uni- 
versal satisfaction, as indeed what man can, if he is to 
keep his self-respect ?. Some obscure writer says that 


It was not reprinted among | 
us as a volume till 1838, when also the essays were col. | 


his manner is uncouth to London audiences of the | 


most respectable class, accustomed as they are to the 
polished deportment which is usually exhibited in 
Willis’ or in the Hanover Rooms. The uncouth man 
takes no notice of applause (as indeed few school- 
masters do when it comes from their pupils); he ex- 
hibits no diffidence or hesitation, such as would be be- 
coming in presence of a London audience of the most 


respectable class, but give his hands a hearty rub, and | 


plunges into his subject. Besides, he has the bad taste | 
to cling to his native accent, without any attempt to un- 
learn it, and, worse than all, he seems to have frightened 
some (the critic included, probably) by strange contot- 
tions of feature, not assumed for effect—in which case | 


there might be something to say for them—but almost | 


diabolic in their reality, “as though he were suddenly | 
seized with a violent proxysm of pain.” But enough of | 
this wooden man, as Carlyle himself would say. 
Before he delivered these last lectures appeared his 
first political effort, “ Tracts on Chartism,” published 1 | 
1839. A 
Two years after, he wrote a preface to an English | 
edition of “ Emerson’s Essays,” which it is difficult now | 
to geta sight of. Here are the first few sentences as 4 | 
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found their way into the hands of the curious here, fit- 
ful hints that there is in New England some spiritual 
notability called Emerson, glide through reviews and 
magazines. Whether these hints were true or not true, 
readers are now to judge for themselves a little better.” 

A new work, “Past and Present,” was finished in 
1843, similar in style and purpose to “ Chartism,” but 
on a novel plan. 
painted both in one great picture, as none else could 
have painted it, and we are bidden look at them side by 
side. 

These political works gave rise to much questioning. 
One result was an article on the genius and tendency of 


Carlyle’s writings, by Giuseppe Mazzini, full of kindly, | 
He was an old friend of | 
Carlyle’s, who took up the cudgels for him when the | 


though hostile, criticism. 


Government, not without inconsistency, allowed Maz- 
zini's correspondence to be interrupted. 

In 1844, John Sterling died, and a friendship, with all 
manner of beautiful relations in it, such as few men can 
look back upon, was broken. Remembering what a 
book was the result of it, we feel grateful as for that 
other friendship which brought us “In Memoriam.” 

“Not a year before,” Sterling says, “it is, as you 
say, your destiny to write about Cromwell ; and you will 
make a book of him, at which the ears of our grand- 
children will tingle.” A year after Sterling’s death the 
book came out, “Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches, with elucidations and a connecting narrative.” 
The immediate success of it was greater perhaps than of 
any other of his works. While engaged on it, the author 
had occasion to explore Naseby Field, and paid Dr. 
Arnold a visit at Rugby, only six weeks before the death 
of the great schoolmaster; a visit, may be, long hoped 
for, which made brighter his last days. 

The series of political works, of which “Chartism” was 
the forerunner, was continued in 1848 by various articles 
in the “Examiner” and “ Spectator,” chiefly on the Irish 
Question, and in 1850 by Latter-Day Pamphlets in 
“Frazer's Magazine.” The latter only have been re- 


Medieval and modern society are | 


printed, and roused a tempest of opposition by the fierce | 


sarcasm and bitter ridicule showered on theories and 
institutions dear to many. It is the saddest and least 


hopeful of all his books, but also one of his most earnest, 

| “nor a Pot-theist either,” with a hint about minding 
| one’s own business. 
| a letter, full of indignation and scorn for the apathy of 
| successive Governments on the great question of emigra- 


and he has held to its principles through all. 

Next year appeared “ The Life of Sterling,” a model 
of biography. Perhaps such a picture of a human life 
can be found nowhere else, yet it is complete in one 
small volume. 
take pattern from it, great would be the benefit. 

Carlyle now addressed himself, at the age of fifty-six, 
to his most formidable enterprise, “The History of 
Frederick the Great.” Five octavo volumes represent the 
labour of fourteen years. It is a monument of patient 
industry almost unequalled. Besides _ its permanent 
value, it is of special interest in this war-time to all who 
would know a little of what has made a strong Germany. 
The publication was completed early in 1865; there is 


If biographers in general would only | 
| much of the evil in England. 
| speaks of the war, “how brave old Germany has got 


nothing to record of the intervening years, the great | 


work having occupied all his time and energy. 
Not long afterwards comes a bright and pleasing 


| episode ; a tribute of affectionate reverence and grati- 
tude, honourable alike to the young men who offered it, 
and to him who could receive it with so much of dignity 
| and modesty. The students of his own university 
| elected its most distinguished a/wmnus to the vacant 
| office of Lord Rector. The post is one of dignities 
without duties, (except indeed that of delivering an 
inaugural address) such as Carlyle does not esteem 
highly ; he has besides a horror of mere public speaking. 
But he sees in this an opportunity for serious, earnest, 
utterance, and being besides deeply touched with grati- 
tude for this token of what young Scotland feels towards 
him, accepts the office. 

It was a high day in Edinburgh, April 2nd, 1866, 
when the new Lord Rector delivered his address. It 
cannot be noticed here as it deserves, but not only is the 
speech published, and to be seen on every bookstall, but 
the events of the day are chronicled in every newspaper, 
notably in the Argosy, by Alexander Smith. 

While still in Scotland, the sad news was brought to 
him of an event too sacred to be more than touched on 
here Mrs. Carlyle died suddenly in her sixty-fifth 
year, on April 21st, leaving her husband of forty years 
alone, “ the light of his life as if gone out.” | 
| In August of the same year, Carlyle came forward, 
from motives of public duty, to defend Governor Eyre 
from charges arising out of the Jamaica troubles, for 
which manly and valuable support all lovers of fair play 
should heartily thank him. 

Twelve months elapsed, and just after the passing of 
the Reform Bill, appeared in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
a celebrated chapter on “Shooting Niagara; and after,” 
styled, not inaptly, a Latter-Day Pamphlet born out of 
due season. It was a rude shock to constitutional 
feeling ; many will think none the worse of it for that. 
We shall content ourselves with naming it, as it is yet 
fresh in our memories, and has also been reprinted as a 
pamphlet. 

With this end for the present Carlyle’s public utter- 
ances, but we catch an echo of him now and again from 
his quiet life. Some doleful person, disturbed apparently 
by the clamour about his religious opinions, a subject 





| which we shall not here discuss, expresses timidly a hope 


that Mr. Carlyle is not a Pantheist. ‘“‘ No,” is the reply, 


Later on, we have an extract from 


tion, which he has always upheld as a true remedy for 
Quite recently, again, he 


her Thor’s hammer again,” with such will to use it as we 
see. 

The course of events in these days is bound up not a 
little with his writings, where much of what is passing 
lies foreshadowed. 

“Tt was a clear prophecy,” he says “that Germany 
would either become honourably Prussian, or go to 
gradual annihilation, but who of us expected that we 
ourselves, instead of our children’s children, should live 
to behold it; that a magnanimous and fortunate Herr 
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Von Bismarck, whose dispraise was in all the newspapers, 
would, to his own amazement, find the thing now doable, 
and would do it, do the essential of it, in a few of the 
current weeks.” 

This was, in substance, said in 1867. We can imagine 
him three years afterwards watching, not sorrowfully, 
and without surprise, the fall of an empire so detested 
by him, the death and burial of bad theories about peace 
at any price, standing armies, balance of power, and 
others not a few, the laying of one who seemed to him the 
European bogey, to be henceforth a terror to no man, and 
the complete triumph of an United Germany, a better 
and wiser nation. 

We will add but one thing more, and so draw this 
notice to aclose. It is a woman’s view of Carlyle some 
twenty-five years ago, by a gifted American lady, Mar- 
garet Fuller— 

“TI was quite carried away with the rich flow of his 
discourse, and the hearty, noble earnestness of his per- 
sonal bearing brought back the charm, which once was 
upon his writing, before I wearied of it. I admired his 
Scotch, his way of singing his great full sentences, so 
that each one was like the stanza of a narrative ballad. 
He was in a very sweet humour, full of wit and pathos, 
without being overbearing or oppressive.” 

Again, “The worst of hearing Carlyle is that you 
cannot interrupt him. If you get a chance to remon- 
strate for a moment, he raises his voice, and bears you 
down (she says elsewhere ‘rushing on his opponent with 
a torrent of sound’). True, he does you no injustice, 
and, with his admirable penetration he sees the dis- 
claimer in your mind, so that you are not morally delin- 
quent, but it is not pleasant to be unable to utter it.” 

This last sentence is remarkable, and will repay reflec- 
tion: how naive, too, that touch of woman's nature one 
sees at the end of it. 

Any attempt in these pages, and by the present 
writer, to form an estimate of Carlyle’s genius would be 
equally impertinent and futile. On the whole, he and 
his writings are far too serious a phenomenon to be 
criticised, reviewed, accounted for, or explained away. 
We shall examine here none of his doctrines, so much 
cavilled at and denied; nor shall we enter on the ques- 
tion of what real additions he has made to human 
knowledge. Two minor, but still important, things we 
shall notice in his writings, as an explanation in part of 
his great achievements, but especially as a deep lesson 
to ourselves. The one is his prodigious power of appli- 
cation, his unwearied diligence in the more mechanical 
parts of his work; and indeed a man must, above all 
things, master details, or they will master him, and the 
builder sinks crushed by his own materials. Besides, 
what guide is there to right theories about things equal 
to a thorough knowledge of the things themselves? 
Carlyle paints a character in an epithet, a great artist 
will create a living face with half-a-dozen strokes, but 
in both cases the swifter the execution, the longer and 
more laborious must have been the education to such 
facility. The second point is his power of universal 
sympathy ; without such power we can judge of men 
only from the outside ; to understand them we must love 





them, and in some sort enter into them, and see the 
world through their eyes. 

But it is in an altogether higher character that we 
would, for a moment, look at this man, without any 
drawing of morals, or practical applications, such as 
form neat tailpieces to sermons. It is a truth scored 
deep in scars on many a heart that the time is one of 
trouble and danger to all such as have any desire to lead 
a higher life than the merely animal one. The soul of 
man is still the field of the old struggle, in which no 
quarter is ever given, nor any truce concluded without 
dishonour. There isthe same bottomless sea of human 
passion, threatening always to sweep away the best 
barrier we can raise against its waters. 

This is not strange or otherwise than it has ever been. 
“There hath no temptation taken us, but such as is 
common to man.” But what is indeed strange and ter- 
rible in this time, is the darkness in which men fight, 
with no lights to guard their feet, nor stars by which to 
shape their course. Some, with scarce a struggle, go 
over to the enemy; others oppose one passion to 
another, and balancing themselves by mere prudence and 
worldly wisdom, find peace, such as it is, where they are 
for ever forbidden to seek it, or even obtain the delusive 
honours of an apparent victory. But of the faithful few, 
who, falling often, yet rise and struggle on, how various 
and often ghastly the vicissitudes! What lives those of 
Burns, Byron, Edgar Allan Poe! specimens, we cannot 
doubt of a larger class of enfants perdus. Poe seems 
even more than others worthy of our pity— 


One man goes mad, and from the wreck 
Of what he was, by his wild talk alone, 
We first collect how great a spirit he had. 


A life such as his justifies or excuses these words of de- 
spair. “There are those to whom the reason, firm and 
temperate, will appear to have been denied, or rather 
denied in that measure which was necessary to sustain 
them against the roughness of their fate, or enable them 
to control their own destructive passions, and who, it 
consequence, have wrathfully performed deeds which 
made them a terror and a shame.” 

But besides those who have failed, “knocked under in 
their life battle,” there are those who, though they can 
conquer themselves, must yet struggle on in error, of 
only partial truth, defending with their very life-blood 
things deserving swift destruction rather, kindred spirits 
that must live divided and hostile, not knowing their true 
affinities. For, indeed, our present society, with its 
bitter controversies, its divisions on all subjects, its com 
flict of faith and honest doubt, which, if we but knew it, 
may be akin, and which may have their roots in a commot 
and deeper faith, is not all this like that last weird battle, 


when— 
Even on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 
For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew. 


In such a “ confused twilight of existence,” where tht 
best of us often miss the path and “even our greatest 
are so small,” when men are reckoned fortunate whe 
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avoid utter shipwreck, and it is counted victory to come 
off with fewer wounds than some who escape with bare 
life, surely we need to scan the heavens often for breaks 
in the cloud, through which some star may shine upon 
us. Among the teachers our age can reckon, is there 
one whose influence has surpassed or even equalled that 
of Thomas Carlyle? Has he not for some of us made 
out of chaos an ordered world, shown us how in this, as 
in past ages, a noble life lies within the reach of every 
man, a possibility which can be made impossible never, 
if only he is true to himself. This is not to suppose 
that truth was not truth before Carlyle preached it. 
Truth is eternal, but it is a weakness, yet a noble weak- 
ness of humanity that it clings less to abstractions than 
to a living breast where it may find the light and love 
of home. 

Those who can look at Carlyle’s work on the world, 
will feel little disposed to make much of even great 
differences of opinion, knowing that the heart sees 
further than the head. 

Thomas Carlyle is now an old man, and has passed 
the usual term of life ; he speaks himself of the burden 
of his many years. But time deals kindly with those 
who front him bravely, and we will not speak, even by 
anticipation, of what might be our greatest loss. What 
work he has now on the anvil or whether any, is a sub- 
ject for dubious conjecture, or at best, hopeful expecta- 
tion. May the time be far distant when he shall lay 
aside his tools ! 


MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 


OW comes it that our public is so callous about 
verse? That poetry has ceased to be attractive 
is simply a matter of fact. The writings of a select 
few enjoy, itis true, an extensive sale, but by the 
major part, even of purchasers, they are rather 
“dipped into,” than read. The blame, if blame it 
be, must rest either with authors or with readers. Is 
the cause then to be sought in the peculiarities of 
modern society, such as are the athleticism of manhood, 
and the ardent vesti-culture of the ladies? Or, does 
the fault lie in the essence of our poetry of to-day, 
scanty as it appears in quantity, laboured as it too 
often reads in quality ? 

It would be possible to show that a lasting peace, 
with its enervating influences of tame luxury, unim- 
pulsive religion, inglorious ease, and excessive 
mammon-idolatry, does not tend to favour genius. 
Among other drawbacks therefrom it has occurred, 
that men have been forced into grooves. Hence a 
fatal lopping of individuality. The same school and 
university system, the same endless competitive 
examinations, the same struggle for social status, 
comparative or superlative, have evolved an average 
being: Casar and Pompey of Eton and Harrow— 
Oxford and Cambridge—the rectory and the mess- 
room are very much alike. The nemesis of system is 
the absence of genius; a truth sufficiently proved by 
the fact that nearly all the very first thinkers of the 














Victorian period have been the least trammelled by 


grown less green had he never undergone intellectual 
chastening in a school of accurate verbal scholarship. 
It is indeed well for talent, always a delicate, 
susceptible growth, to be spared the rude shocks of 
artificial competitions. Many a noble brain has lost its 
faith in self, owing to some injurious eclipse in a petty 
scholarship or class examination. It has been daunted 
by the success of inferiors, either more highly crammed, 
or else by their very lack of imaginative power, endued 
with a practical facility for concentration on abstract 
subject matter. Faith in self lost, the highest nature is 
demoralised ; the very light of intellect is shunned, 
as an ignis fatuus ; and what was, in truth, an honest 
but humble belief in a golden future is regarded 
reproachfully by the wearied mind as the vain 
delusion of an exaggerated self-conceit. To this must 
be added the enormous premium placed on unoriginal 
thought. The universities, with gigantesque endow- 
ments, are, or should be, the nurseries of poets. Yet 
shall one student, who devotes his time to his own 
thought, and places it on paper before the world with 
marked success, be sent empty away; whilst his 
brother-student, who occupies the same hours in 
thinking the thoughts of other people—//us, of course, 
the labour of committing to memory that which is not 
his own—shall be rewarded with a liberal competency 
for life. In illustration of this it would be easy to 
point to a poet of acknowledged reputation, who ranks 
not among those whom Oxford loves to honour and 
to subsidise. Indeed, neither University can boast of 
having fed or aided any poet of the first rank. 

This is not too much to assert, that numerous and 
compulsory examinations have produced among their 
patients almost a dislike of literature, unless it be of 
the easiest and most highly spiced type. Thus, if 
poets are indeed few, their audience is curtailed in 
numbers. The world holds a tacit opinion, that it 
would live just as contented if no new poetry appeared. 
Perhaps too it is a sceptical world, disbelieving in the 
bare possibility of aught new. Perhaps also the 
poetry of to-day, to a certain extent, corroborates the 
world’s pessimism. 

The failure, however, of poetry of interest, if it may 
be traced partially to the causes already naned, must 
also, in a modified degree, be set down to the account 
of modern poetry itself. 

Of course, Tennyson, Browning, Morris, and 
Rossetti, are all grand men. Yet is their influence less 
than that of Lord Byron, who lived in another age ; 
whilst, as compared with the power wielded by many 
a living novelist, it sinks into small significance. 
They charm thoroughly a certain circle, but they 
rouse no enthusiasm. They command admiration ; 
but somehow it is rather the respect due to science, 
than the reverence called forth by art. 

The reason lies on the surface. In all poetry of 
to-day there is too little music. Artists aim at, indeed 
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the poets of a byegone age. The grandeur is that of 


chords weird and wild; but you miss the strain that | 


should float above those harmonies, fix its story on your 
ear, and guide your memory. 


The perfect analogy between all branches of art | 


goes to affirm the unity ofart itself. Judged, however, 
by this standard, word-poetry is far behind tone- 
poetry; yet the former has struggled for pre-eminence 
for countless centuries ; the latter, as an art, has barely 
completed her ter-centenary. The elder, in short, 
might learn a lesson of her younger sister, whose 
success is so very perfect. Both seem to be governed 
by similar laws. 
for greater liberty. For example, music and poetry 
have hitherto been subservient to one common tyrant 
“Rhythm.” Music, in the person of Mendelssohn, 
has just rebelled against a rule at once severe and 
wearisome. The great German composer led the 
revolt against the oppressor. He became, by his 
own force of will, master, instead of slave, of rhythm. 
Take, for instance, almost anyone of his immortal 
“Lieder,” or the opening phrase of his popular motett, 
“ As the hart pants,” and you discover a full assertion 
of the mastery of the master. That language, by 
actual skill, is as easily handled as are the notes and 
rests of music, is indubitable; it remains for genius 
so to adapt rhythm to poetry that it shall cease to rule. 
Perhaps unconsciously, Walt Whitman, the American 
poet, has essayed this task; his result, however, has 
been to evoke a chaos ot incongruities, hardly relieved 
by one structural grace. This is license, not progress: 
a change not for better, but worse. 


A further idea, oe by the parallel art of music, | 


is the conjuncture of many metres in one poem. An 
oratorio, or opera consisting of an interminable fugue, 
would be as absurd as the setting of the Acts of the 
Apostles to music in many parts, by old Thomas Tallis, 
for the delectation of Queen Bess. True, the opera is 
wholly, the oratorio partially, dramatic ; whereas much 
of poetry lies in a different region. Still, in the majority 
of poems, of whatever denomination, which contain 
character and incident, the sameness of metre is a blot. 
Music is more elastic. Handel’s “ Messiah” opens with 
an overture ponderous as Milton in his gravest humour, 
followed directly by a melody, tender, graceful, tune- 
some as Tom Moore. Yet there is no incongruity. 
Mr. Tennyson, in his “ Idylls,” has done much towards 
breaking the hard outline of a rugged sameness by 
dove-tailing the sweetest scraps of melody; still he 
adheres to the metre. The example of tone-poetry 
would seem to invite word-poetry to advance. Why not 
different strains in juxta-position, bold contrasts as 
severe harmony and sensuous melody? Different ideas 


flow not unnaturally into different poems, whilst expres- | 


sion is increased manifold in capacity by a release from 
irksome fetters. 
— it flows on for ever. 

|e truth is, that neither form nor matter, as regards 
yoetry, is by any means, as people suppose, exhaustible. 
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Each seems, as it advances, to yearn 


Metre seems to be regarded as a river | 


a 


Mere rhyme is well-worn. So, too, in music are “ end- 
| ings.” Both are immaterial, except as ornamental 
| adjuncts of their respective arts. There is a wide field 
| for poetry now, as ever, in character and incident, in 
| nature, in fancy. The indisputable need of the day is 
| musical originality of Subject and form—the lilt of a 
song ina new mode. It may be that the Mozart and 
| Beethoven of our national poetry have come and gone. 
| The Mendelssohn, the man of transcendant ability to 
cast fresh conceptions into fresh moulds, is yet to come, 
Of such an one it may safely be predicted that so soon 
as his light illumes the horizon, he will not lack eyes to 
do him homage. Meanwhile—to descend to plain 
matter-of-fact—it would be to the credit of English 
poetry if it could evolve out of its inner consciousness 
something that would induce Englishmen to revive their 
old interest in the beauty of language clad in verse. 


Oe 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
AMONG those who have taken their final place in 

the world’s regard, as philosophical historians, the 
greatest are Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon. Perhaps 
the list might be headed by Herodotus, who was not 
less distinguished by what he himself called “ research, 
judgment, and observation ”"—the essential qualities of 
the great historian. But he was the historian of an older, 
more poetic world ; he wrote “sometimes for children, 
sometimes for philosophers.” His successors could apply 
| philosophy to history, because in their time experience 
| had been reflected upon life: political forms had been 
tested ; the cycles of human movement had been much 
observed. 

_ Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon present the master- 
pieces of philosophical history ; that is to say, they re- 
lated-facts with discrimination, but with candour ; and 
they exhibited principles without framing theories. The 
latter merit especially belongs to the English historian ; 
who is more absolutely free from theorising than the 
two others, though his subject might have been expected 
to foster that great vice in history. In the compendious 
view of a long period of time greater temptation must 
be offered to the theorising instinct than in the detailed 
narrative of a smaller period ; the necessity is greater 
of raising points of view ; the opportunities of procuring 
resemblances are more frequent. It is the highest proof 
of the greatness of Gibbon that his immense work is 
framed upon no theory, and contains none. But, apart 
from this, in all three we have historical perspective and 
historical colouring; a vast mass of facts so digested 
that they forma harmonious whole ; abundant detail, 
yet careful selection. All are artists, as well as philo- 
| sophers ; and their philosophy obeys their art ; in them 
| philosophy never takes the place of art—the philosophy 
| 











of aninartistic mind. Each of them has shown himself 
capable of producing a work of art; a homogeneous 
| whole animated by an invisible order. 

All three were partizans ; and yet partizanship in them 
was not inconsistent with impartiality and the intrepid 
love of truth. But their impartiality cannot be called 
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dispassionate ; nor, were it dispassionate, would it be 
equally admirable. Thucydides is ever the Athenian, 
though not the less a citizen of the whole Hellenic 
world. Tacitus is the Roman and the consular; but 
within the limits of patriotism and nobility, he admires 
virtue, detests vice, and is penetrated with a desire of 
the happiness of man. Gibbon, who was an adherent 
of the faction of the gentlemen against the clerical 
faction during the literary feud of the English Oligarchy 
in the eighteenth century, and who, in youth, hotly en- 
countered the mighty Warburton himself, yet could do 


| political education. 


justice to the sublime qualities which the Christian faith | 


developed in human nature, and confess that popular | 
| memorable fruit, to go no further, in Machiavel, in 


freedom grew up under the shadow of the Church. 
From these great examples it seems that partizanship, 
so far from being incompatible with the 


character of the great historian. Dispassionate impar- 


love of | 


truth, must be combined with that essential quality in the | 
| ardent love of liberty. 


tiality, in the few cases in which it has been maintained, | 


has afforded but a poor compensation for the vigour and 
freshness given by this ; and itis no small part of the 
interest of history to watch the mind of the writer rising 
above prejudice into the calmer and wider views of 
philosophy. Like man himself, the historian is to pass 
his time upon the earth and amid the throng; while the 


superior region lies above him, always to be breathed, | 


but never to be scaled. 

In choice of subject the resemblance is closer between 
Thucydides and Tacitus: in treatment between Tacitus 
and Gibbon. The Peloponnesian War and the Im- 
perialism of Rome presented to the two former his- 
torians contemporary and portentous events, such as 


~ 25 _ 


this was an apparition which filled the capacious mind 
of Tacitus with mistrust, terror, and admiration. Then 
arose within him the ideal character of the “ Princeps,” 
and by this he measures the characters of the individual 
Czesars. The head of Rome, of the world, ought to be, 
in one word, the embodiment of the Republic. He 
should maintain the rights of his fellow-citizens and 
the dominion of the empire: and in this he was to be 
directed by a system of politik. All now depended 
upon him ; and to form his character was the aim of 
This conception, which was un- 
questionably present to the mind of Tacitus, though not 
elaborated by him in any extant treatise, has borne 


Bacon, in Bellenden ; writers who, like Tacitus, found a 
politik, which was comprised in the dexterous manage- 
ment of subjects by a prince, not inconsistent with an 


To shew the art of Government, asthe most dignified 
and useful of all arts, was an end worthy of the genius of 
Tacitus, and is, rightly understood, the philosophic end 
of all history. It is this which gives to his writings their 
philosophic cast. But Tacitus meant by Government, not 
only the maintenance of society under the prince, but 


| the sovereign right of Rome to impress her yoke upon 


filled their imaginations and gave a sombre impressive- | 


ness to their works. No such thing had ever before 
happened as a general war among the Hellenic States : 
and to Thucydides this seemed, not unjustly, a calamity 
of unprecedented greatness. The foremost part of man- 
kind, the Hellenic world—a world enclosed by outer 
barbarism, from which it so totally differed in ideas and 
institutions—was falling to pieces before his eyes. When 
the war broke out, he began to collect materials, from a 
presentiment of its magnitude and results. Antiquity 
Presents few figures more striking than that of the im- 
mortal historian, who was both an actor and a sufferer 
in the events which he describes. An unsuccessful com- 
mander, a patriot in exile, he watched for twenty years 
the waning of his country’s fortunes from the shores of 
her enemy : he had scarcely finished his great work, the 
labour of more than as many years, when he fell by the 
hand of the assassin. Thus were his first impressions of 
the fearful nature of the struggle that had come upon 
Greece, deepened by time and suffering. Tacitus also 
had in contemporary history a subject as strange and as 
sombre. No such thing had yet been seen on earth as 
Roman Imperialism. Absolute monarchy founded on 
the ruins of liberty, yet welcomed as the only refuge 
from gigantic civil wars and renewed proscriptions ; 
assuming the functions, but avoiding the name of 
royalty ; world-wide in sway, yet maintaining or aban- 

oning at caprice the public safety; and struggling to 
pecome dynastic against the traditions of the people: 


other nations. He lived in the midst of the vast but 
unsuccessful efforts of Rome to conquer Germany ; and 
to him the sweetest of spectacles was to see the German 
tribes exterminating one another in internal conflicts. He 
has shared with philosophers the reproach of atheism : 
but on the occasion of the bloody victory of Cerealis 
on the Moselle, a sincerely devout ejaculation escapes 
him. The Germans when almost victorious were seized 
with a panic and fled, “ nec sine ope divina.” It was to 
be expected that a consular of Rome should applaud 
Agricola for enervating the Britons by voluptuous indul- 
gences; and mention with complacency, among the 


| maxims of Roman statecraft, the corruption of native 


chieftains, and the sowing of jealousies among barbarian 
nations. All is summed up in the comprehensive pre- 
cept, “omne scelus externum cum letitid habendum,’ 


| which he puts into the mouth of a Roman governor. 


But the business of Tacitus was with history, not with 
politik. His ideas of princely policy were used to illus- 
trate with dramatic grandeur the history of those sove- 
reigns who rose towards them, or who sunk below them. 
It is well known that he began by writing the Histories 


| —that is, the transactions of his own time from Galba to 


| Domitian. 


Afterwards he wrote the Annals, containing 
the previous reigns from Tiberius to Galba. Thus he first 
completed the middle acts, as it were, of his great drama 
of the Roman Empire. He had reserved for his old age 
the pleasing task of celebrating the rise of the Empire 
under the moderate Augustus, and the eventual union of 
the long-separated elements of supremacy and liberty in 
the virtuous Nerva. In this way the historian proposed 
to give dramatic completeness to his work. His subject 
was the Empire, rising in peace and promise from the 
stormy sea of civil war, gradually involved in the troubles 
of tyranny, and debased by all the freaks of atrocious 
madness ; but suddenly revived by the advent of a wise 
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and virtuous prince, who inaugurated the happy age, 
during which the life of the historian himself came to 
an end. 

Gibbon, who said of Herodotus that he “ wrote some- 
times for children, sometimes for philosophers,” said of 
Tacitus that he was “the first historian who applied the 
science of philosophy to the study of facts.” This is 
the admiration of a kindred spirit. Gibbon was the 
successor of Tacitus. He took up the Roman history 

.at the point where Tacitus left it; and not only so, but 

his first care was to supply what death prevented 
Tacitus from furnishing, an account of the imperial 
policy of Augustus. From that he passes rapidly to 
Nerva, Trajan, and the Antonines, the happy era with 
which his history really begins. The same dramatic 
coherence may be observed in him as in Tacitus. He 
divides the immense series of revolutions, which finally 
overthrew the Empire, into three parts, which from their 
dependence upon one another forma kind of trilogy, 
each part beginning with a great period of revival, 
but ending in decline. Starting from the happy age 
of the Antonines, of which he justifies his predecessor's 
hopes, by saying that it is the only time in which govern- 
ment has been exercised solely for the good of the 
people; starting again from the transient glory of 
Justinian in the East, and again from Charlemagne’s 
revival of the West, he pursues the decline of the Em- 
pire through endless vicissitudes down to the final 
catastrophe. The work of each of these great his- 
torians was dramatic; but the end of the one was 
happy—that of the other, unfortunate. 

Yet the spirit in which each of them approached their 
work, seems at first sight the contrary of what might 
have been expected. Tacitus undertakes a serious 
comedy ; he brings to his task more than the tragic 
melancholy of Thucydides. Gibbon writes a tragedy, 
always with equanimity, often with levity. But it was 
the duty of Tacitus to put on record the first impression 
which the Roman Empire made upon the minds of men ; 
and that impression must have been overwhelming awe. 
Moreover, a contemporary could not but write with 
sombre feelings of the crimes and sufferings which he 
saw around him. On the other hand, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the dark majesty of Tacitus would have 
made the history of the decline and fall of Rome more 
impressive than it has been made by the equanimity, the 
bitter lightness, of Gibbon. Flippancy does not always 
imply want of feeling; a heavy story lightly told, 
laughter under the ribs of death, have in them much of 
the finest essence of tragedy. 

The style of each reflects his spirit. Both are con- 
densed ; but Gibbon scarcely seems to be so, while 
Tacitus carries condensation to the point of obscurity. 
Of the latter it has been said that he learned by con- 
tinual practice the art of writing with difficulty. Gibbon 
is smooth, intelligible, and uniform. Strength is equal 
in both; not a weak sentence can be picked from either ; 
and both had a singular delight in unexpected, artfully 
varied turns of expression. Both were among the 
greatest masters of their own languages; and seem 
capable of using their utmost resources at a moment; 





yet in this respect they must perhaps yield to Thucydides, 
whose marvellous Attic seems capable of saying any- 
thing without an effort. Both laboriously perfected their 
style ; and it is to this, as much as to any other quality, 
that their pre-eminence is owing. There was, however, 
this difference between them: Gibbon had fully de. 
veloped his style before undertaking his great work; 
Tacitus arrived at his in composing the work itself. The 
writings of the latter are said by the critics to bear marks 
of re-copying and emendation ; of Gibbon’s work there 
never existed more than one manuscript ; and before it 
was published not a single person had seen it except 
the author and the printer. 

Gibbon may be said with some truth to have formed 
his manner upon Tacitus. But the mantle descended to 
him not directly, but through the Italians and the French 
—the two nations with whom Tacitus was most popular, 
From the sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth, 


not less than twenty Italian and thirty French versions | 


of Tacitus were published—more by a third and a-half 


respectively, than any other language could boast. Ma 


chiavel, through his “ History of Florence,” deserves the 
title of the Italian Tacitus; and it is remarkable that 
Gibbon at one time made some progress with a history 
on the same subject—perhaps with the view of rivalling 
the great Florentine on his own ground. But it was 
mainly through the French that Gibbon drew what re 
semblance he bears to Tacitus. The latter is the great 
antique model of the French manner. His brilliance, 
his aptness in words, his wit, his compression, his abrupt 
ness, all attracted the French. Montesquieu drew from 
his urn. Racine declared him to be the greatest painter 
of antiquity. 

From neither of these great historians do we gain 
much knowledge of the condition of the people: from 
Tacitus less than from Gibbon. The spirit of antiquity 
was indifferent to the sufferings of those below the priv- 
leged orders : the palace, the camp, and the senate are 
the theatres of Tacitus. Gibbon’s authorities gave him 
little information beyond these, yet he was not devoid 0 
commiseration for the neglected multitude. His scat- 
tered touches make us conscious of the dark background 
of slavery, of tax-ground provinces, and famine-strickea 
cities. The world has advanced since his time. The 
future Tacitus must extend politik to the rights of man; 
the future Gibbon must study in the history of state 
the history of humanity. 


———-——— 
OPEN THE WINDOWS. 





[ N these luxurious times, we are all so very fond 

of warmth, warm rooms, and a good fire, thé 
we overlook the fact, that, ifwe are healthy, our ow 
supply of animal heat is sufficient for us, and that 
have only to attend to a few simple points in order! 
retain a healthy temperature at all times. A good fir 
is the best means of ventilation that we can have ; bi! 
a warm room—that is to say, a room with a temperatut 
of over sixty degrees Fahrenheit—is a most unheaitl 
place to live in. The temperature of a healthy person® 
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about 98 deg. Fahr., and any deviation above or below 
this standard is, as a rule, significative of the presence 
of disease. 
sleep. 
health: now, how are we to keep up to the natural 
standard? We will tell youin a few words. Take a 
cold bath every morning of your life, wear flannel next 
the skin all the year round, take regular exercise, short 
of excessive fatigue, have your meals at fixed hours, open 
the windows, avoid heated rooms, eschew suppers, and 
get to bed early. We have already spoken, in “ Tubbing z. 
Rubbing,” of the necessity of thorough daily ablution, 
and we need only add here the reason why we recom- 
mend cold water if it can be borne. The cold water, 
having been placed in the bath overnight, has become 
cooler than the external air by the morning. 


If, then, | 
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The bodily heat is a little lower during | 
A certain temperature is, then, one sign of | 


we expose ourselves to a temperature lower than that | 
| and good sense in the remark, rough though it was, and 


of the air at the time, and remain in the water just long 
enough to experience a healthy glow on emerging from 
it, we shall be protected for that day against the influ- 
ence of cold winds. A cold bath is your best “chest 
protector.” The next point is to wear flannel next the 
skin. Flannel and all woollen materials are non-con- 
ductors of heat or cold, and it is because they thus keep 
the body at an equable temperature that they ought to be 
worn next the skin. Have you never noticed poor little 
children running about in the winter with their legs 
actually blue with the cold? Their fond mothers think 
that low dresses and short ones “harden” their children. 
We wish they would think for a moment how often the 


seeds of consumption and rheumatism are sown in their | 


children during this foolish “ hardening” process. If you 
want to be healthy, you mus¢ keep the body and limbs 
as much as possible at an equal constant temperature, 
and you can only do this by wearing flannel next the 
skin, because, as it does not conduct heat, it prevents 
the heat of the body being lowered below the standard 
of health. We will give an example. 

A boat’s crew was sent away in the tropics on detached 
Service. Twenty men were told off for this duty, and 
they left the ship very early in the morning to return 
at midnight. The men were in tropical rig, white duck 
frocks and trousers, and, the heat being intense when 
they started, most of them left their flannels behind, for 
they had a long row in prospect. No delay was antici- 
pated, but they were not to return till their duty was 
performed. They took their rifles with them, and three 
officers went in charge of the party. Midnight came, 
but nothing was to be seen of the boat, and thehot sun had 
scorched them for five days, and the evening dews, heavy 
dews which there take the place of rain, had fallen for 
five nights before the boat was seen on the horizon by 
the look-out man. When the crew came up the side, 
many of the men were seen to be very ill; they had 
not been starved, for there was abundance of game to 
be had for the shooting, but when the sick came under 
medical treatment it was soon discovered that they were 
suffering from rheumatism, and that only those who had 
kept their flannels on had escaped all bad effects from 
the heavy dews to which they had been exposed. We 
adduce this as an instructive comment on what we have 
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| just stated. It is by no means the only one which has 
| fallen under our immediate notice. Flannel then should 
be worn next the skin every day, and all the year round, 
for, by preventing us from feeling sudden variations of 
heat and cold, it is no paradox to say that it keeps us 
cool in summer and warm in winter. Half the cases of 
English cholera that occur are due to a sudden chill 
striking to the abdomen. Lumbago is due to cold 
affecting the loins. Catarrh, bronchitis, inflammation of 
the lungs, and consumption, are caused by cold attacking 
the chest. Prevention is better than cure; and if you 
wish to prevent these diseases, take the cold bath and 
wear flannel. 

The next point is regular exercise, short of over- 
fatigue. Abernethy once said to a wealthy dyspeptic, in 
his blunt way, “If you wish to get well, sir, you'll live 
on sixpence a-day, and earn it.” There was much truth 


it is to be hoped the patient both understood and 
acted on the advice. It has been expressed in a dif- 
ferent way in later times with reference to the ladies ; 
for we are told, when we see them pale and bloodless, to 
“wash them, iton them, and hang them out to dry.” In 
other words, they require sea-bathing, steel, wine, and 
moderate exercise to make them strong and well again. 
We shall soon have wintry weather now, and many of 
our lady-readers will be complaining of chilblains, and 
cold feet and hands. We wish they would remember 
that chilblains are due to warming their feet and hands 
at the fire instead of taking sufficient healthy walking 
exercise, to quicken the languid circulation in the ex- 
tremities. The exercise, to be really beneficial, must be 
active, as when on foot or horseback, not passive as in a 
carriage. Even the most fragile young lady or the most 
fashionable man would feel a benefit from a walk of one 
or two miles every day. But instead of that they get 
up to a mid-day breakfast, loll on the sofa through the 
afternoon, eat a highly-spiced dinner, which the piquant 
sauces and condiments alone enable them to digest, and 





then they are driven off to a round of gaiety at the time 
when they ought to be going to bed. This outline of 
one day’s occupation may stand as a history of the 
routine of the season. What is the result? The ladies, 
fagged out and jaded, with an unhealthy complexion 
and eyes no longer brilliant, leave town to recruit, and to 
try how far their fading charms can be renovated by a 
course of sea-bathing, country diet, and early hours: 
and the men go off on a yachting cruise or try the 
efficacy of temperance and wet sheets at Ben Rhydding 
or Ilkley. Untaught by experience they all persist in 
the same round of dissipation season after season, neg- 
lecting every warning, and utterly careless of health, 
their only exercise a walk in a crowded ball-room, their 
only fresh air inhaled during a drive in the park, until at 
last the ladies fall victims to “the nerves,” and the 
gentlemen to gout, and both become crabbed, ill-tem- 
pered valetudinarians. Exercise in the open air is 
necessary both to health and digestion. 

Then another very important matter is, to have our 
meals at fixed and regular hours. We have all of us 





known what it is to be kept waiting past our usual hour 
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for meals, how faint we became, and how, if we were 
still delayed, we have felt and said that we were “ fas? 
eating.” The real truth is, that we accustom ourselves 
to expect food at certain hours, and that our appetite is 
increased and our mouths water (in other words, the 
flow of the saliva is more rapid) at these fixed times. 
If any proof were wanting that appetite can be made 
to recur at a given time through custom, we have only 
to visit the Zoological Gardens, and notice the demeanour 
of the different animals as the hour approaches when 
they will be fed. Those hyznas there, looking utterly 
unlike their brethren that we have seen shambling along 
at gray dawn in the Egyptian deserts, have, up till now, 
been sulkily hiding in their sleeping dens, the tigers and 
panthers gracefully repose in their wooden troughs or 
couches, conveying but a faint idea of such beasts in 
their tropic homes, and the gaunt wolves are stretched 
out like dogs before a glowing fire. But now it is three 
o'clock, and the hyenas sneak out of their hiding-places, 
the leopards and their kind awake, and the wolves get 
up and shake themselves. Now begins an almost in- 
describable scene ; the animals move more and more 
restlessly in their cages, wearing the floor of their dens 
with their quickened tread, and uttering their several 
cries of impatience.. The instinct of accustomed hunger 
has been their sole incentive to this demonstration, for 
their kcen scent has not confirmed their expectations 
until within a very few minutes of their feeding time. 

Controlled by reason, and in less degree, this instinct 
may be found in every man—an instinct due to custom, 
and never to be neglected with impunity. 

We will not nowspeak of the meats and dishes that are 
best to eat, but w~ will only suppose that the meals are 
wholesome, not too rich nor too abundant, and that we 
rise from them still feeling appetite rather than reple- 
tion. We all eat a great deal too much, as a rule, and 
tempt our palates with savoury dishes when healthy 
appetite has long been satisfied. Our morning bath, 
then, has inured us to cold, and given us a healthy glow, 
which has been retained through our having flannel next 
the skin ; and our several functions have been stimu- 
lated to healthy action by sufficient exercise, and the 
appetite consequent on the waste of tissue has been 
appeased by a not too liberal diet at fixed hours. We 
are thus in good health: what, then, is our fear of open 
windows? We must draw a line between ventilation 
and draughts, for the two are not synonymous. If we 
breathe and rebreathe the same air over again, we shall 
find that the atmosphere we thus make around us will be- 
come unable to support life. It is owing to this fact that 
the monkeys at the Zoological Gardens die so frequently 
of consumption; the ventilation is not thorough. 


The Registrar-General took occasion in one of his | 


reports, a month or two ago, to point out that the fatality 
among children in the parish of Greasley, in Notting- 
hamshire, was larger than in any other parish in Eng- 
land, and he was somewhat at a loss to account for it. 
We can, however, easily supply the information, having 
tormerly been resident in the parish, and our answer 
hinges on the present question. 


The population of Greasley is chiefly a colliery popu- | 
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lation. The cottages of the miners have been built by the 
colliery owners, and we speak from actual observation 
when we say that hardly one house in fifty has a door, 
or a window that will open, at the back of the house, so 
that there ‘can be no thorough ventilation. The result is 
that fevers, and epidemics generally, hang about the 
houses, and are not easily got rid of, for the inhabitants 
are constantly. inhaling poisoned air. We called public 
attention, and that of the proprietors, to this crying 
evil eleven years ago, but we were grieved to find the 
evil still extant, and its consequences more Cisastrous 
thanever. We name it here to show the results of 
living in rooms where the windows cannot be opened so 
as to admit of efficient ventilation. No one in health 
need be afraid of open windows; but draughts are to 
be feared by all. 

Every time we draw our breath we inhale a certain 
quantity of air, and, if that air be pure, it contains 
oxygen, which, as it were, re-vivifies and purifies our 
blood, and renders it fit to circulate anew through the 
system. But the air we exhale from our lungs is loaded 
with a poisonous gas (called carbon dioxide). This is 
the heavy poisonous air that collects at the bottom of 
wells, brewers’ vats, &c., and that so often causes the 
death of those who incautiously go down into them 
without having first ascertained if a candle will burn 
when let down to the bottom. If the light goes out the 
air is deadly. Now, it will be observed that we are con- 
stantly taking a life-giving gas from the air and giving 
back a deadly poison, so that if the air in a room were 
never changed it would soon cause the death of those 
who lived init. Hence the fatality among the prisoners 
in the Black Hole at Calcutta; hence, too, the injurious 
effects of over-crowded rooms, and of neglect of venti- 
lation in our homes and public buildings. 

We may take some other occasion to speak of the 
other requirements of health that we have mentioned. 

Meanwhile we would only suggest that fresh air and 
thorough ventilation are necessities of health, and that 
efficient provision should be made for that purpose in every 
room that we inhabit ; and if, in any place the windows 
are “not made” to open, relics of those barbarous days 
when the very light of heaven was taxed, we ought to 
follow the precept, though not the example, of a rough 
miner, who was told that his children, sick of scarlet 
fever, would die if the room could not be thoroughly 
ventilated, and who went straight up to a small window, 
of the useless kind we have alluded to, and thrust his 
horny fist through each pane of glass in succession, 
saying, “bless ’em, they shall have air, they shall.” 

So we say once more “open the windows,” and never 
be afraid of fresh air. 

a ae 


A GENTLEMAN. 
ETYMOLOGY tells us that a gentleman is a man of 
good birth; and John Selden, the honest lawyer, 
says, “A gentleman is one that either from the blood of 
his ancestors, or the favour of his soveraigne . . of 
from his own vertue, employment, or otherwise, 
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according to the customes of honour in his countrie, is 
ennobled, made gentile, or so raised to an eminence 
above the multitude, that by those laws and customes 
he be truly nobilis, or noble, whether he have any title 
or not besides fixed upon him.” “Titles of Honour,” p. 
852. Blackstone, however, is more liberal : “ Whosoever 
studieth the laws of the realm, who studicth in the 
universities, who professeth the liberal sciences, and, to be 
short, who can live idly and without manual labour, and 
well bear the part, charge, and countenance of a 
gentleman, he shall be called master and taken for a 
gentle.” Comment—We must, however, look beyond 
etymology and law to general usage. Yet the popular 
notion is not to be trusted without reserve, but to be 
dealt with carefully. It is very generally supposed that 
any man who needs not labour for maintenance, or who 
has extensive command of money is a gentleman. The 
aboriginal blacks in Australia regard themselves as 
gentlemen, since they live by hunting and do not work, 
like the white settlers. 

A refined mould of body, especially of face and 
extremities, is considered by many to be essential to a 
gentleman. But we must search further. Refinement 
of feature, unless deceptive, is a token of refinement of 
soul. Small white hands are but the sign of that 
condition of competence before spoken of. As we 
approach the region of mind we come nearer to the 
truth, A gentlemanly education excludes attainments 
which are merely preparatory for commercial life, and 
includes those—such as history, politics and law, general 
literature, and the fine arts—whose end isto expand the 
mind, cultivate the taste, and ennoble the moral 
feelings. 

The “manners of a gentleman,” if complete, not only 
conform to changeable etiquette, but are the embodi- 
ment of unchangeable moral law. Here is a code of 
gentlemanly law, which is sometimes broken by the 
wealthy, the well-born, the we'l-made, and even by the 
liberally-educated. And here at length we have the 
core of the matter. Morality makes a gentleman. If 
we see the stamp and do not find the gold, but the base 
metal, our indignation at the counterfeit is great. We 
are wroth with the man who has not profited by his 
advantages, who hangs out the sign of rank, wealth, and 
education, but is found on trial to be but “a mockery, a 
delusion anda snare.” On the other hand, if perchance we 
find the reality without the sign, our admiration is greater 
for the welcome surprise, and we give the man credit 
for triumphing over obstacles and surmounting dis- 
advantages. 

Are we then to identify goodness and gentlemanliness, 
to say at once that every good man is a gentleman? 
Not exactly. The morality of a gentleman is of an 
advanced and choice growth. To justice and generosity 
it superadds refined delicacy and quickness of moral 
perception. To be more particular: the first essential 
is self-respect, and that not defined by those narrow 
notions of honour which satisfy the fashionable code, 
but rather settled by the standard of common con- 
science, which makes high demands of men of rank 
and influence : Noblesse oblige. 
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It includes the con- | 
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sciousness of manliness, of readiness to brave hardship 
and suffering in a good cause, the intrepidity which 
carries an undaunted brow before peers, and even in 
the presence of superiors. It includes independence 
which prefers self-reliance to obligation, and sees no 
essential difference between the cringing supplication 


| for place, and the whining ofa beggar for alms. It 


includes a self-defensive dignity, which, however gentle 
and forbearing, makes you feel that the violation of its 
rights were high treason against honour, and would 
draw on special vengeance from the common conscience. 

With self-respect is closely connected respect for 
others, and in their due balance is the essence of a gen- 
tleman. If the moral worth of others is known to him, 
he deals with them accordingly ; if unknown, it is pre- 
sumed. Or if he knows them to be knaves, he is on his 
guard, yet offers no indignity, for the sake of the human 
nature they have in common with himself. 

It is not needful to say that justice is indispensable to 
a gentleman; that he will, for instance, regard his 
tradesmen’s bills as at least equally binding with those 
incurred at the gaming-table. Rather, a true gentle- 
man will not gamble at all, since the winner gains by 
the loss of others. To justice he will add generosity 
and the grace of kindness, especialiy to woman. Gen- 
tleness towards her is his unchanging and readily re- 
cognised badge, in all ages and nations. His relations 
with her are only pure. He knows what a debt he owes 
her, and feels his devotion to her to be rather just than 
generous. Quiet and gentle in her company, he is 
brave as a lion, should she need his aid. 

A gentleman is ready to forgive; not standing like 
Shylock on his bond, but exemplifying the spirit so 
firmly commended by Portia, “The quality of mercy 
is not strained.” 

It must not be forgotten that a man may intend 
justice, generosity, and mercy, and yet his conduct may, 
through mere awkwardness, have contrary effects. Good 
intentions must be aided by delicacy of perception, 
which is, in some measure, the result of practice, and 
which adds to all that is done a certain moral grace 
and unspeakable charm. A true gentleman will consider- 
ately vary his method, and be delicate with the delicate, 
and explicit with the coarse. 

When first the proverb was coined, “ Manners make 
the man,” it was true. But now the word has a less 
profound meaning than of yore. Manners display the 
man. Etiquette decays, like forest leaves in autumn, to 
be succeeded bya new set next spring, and the gentleman 
is not quite neglectful even of transient fashions. Not 
over-punctilious, he is yet not ridiculous by antiquated 
usages. His chief anxiety is to make his manners the 
instruments of social virtues. He is unaggressive and 
obliging, not monopolising talk, but leaving to others 
their opportunity. He does not make a show of his 
politeness, but is quiet, and without fuss, and, naturally, 
loves simplicity better than ceremony. In the matter 
of dress he will weigh the counsel of old Polonius : 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 


But not exprest in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
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will tell him that if his honour, that is, reputation for 
self-respect and respect for others, is not safe in the 
keeping of the common conscience, it can hardly be 
maintained by material weapons. Again, he will feel 
that he has no right either to throw away his own life, or 
to take another's for private revenge. And with regard 
to the imputation of cowardice, he will not suffer in the 
esteem of any sensible man, since the moral bravery 
which can decline to fight more than counterbalances the 
physical bravery which fears not death. Doubtless there 
have been men, who were gentlemen in other respects, yet 
have fought duels, but in so doing they sacrificed true 
honour at the shrine of a foolish and wicked custom. 

Since, it may be presumed, most people wish to be 
thought gentlemen, a few words may not be out of place 
concerning the way to that desirable end. The readiest 
way to appear a gentleman is to be one. Under a 
deceptive show you may succeed for a while, but are 
running fearful risk of detection. While he who has the 
essence will naturally assume the form. But is the 
essence attainable? Much may be done by intercourse 
with gentlemen, for their spirit and manners are catching. 
The society of woman is most effective, especially in the 
production of refinement, and indeed is indispensable. 
Only her gentleness can render man gentle. To her 
humanizing influence is largely due the superiority of 
our modern civilisation, and she transforms society by 
transforming individuals. Good literature, especially 
Shakspeare, has had much to do with forming most of 
our English gentlemen. Music and painting have co- 
operated, and history, law, and politics, and the science 
of nature tend in the same direction. 

It has probably occurred to the reader that there is an 
interesting relation between the gentleman and the 
Christian. We shall not be far from the truth if we say 
that gentlemanliness is very nearly Christian morality 
regarded from the secular point of view. 
seems certain that Christian instincts are the best safe- 
guard of a true gentleman. Christianity has taught 
the moderns self-respect and respect for others, has been 
the conservator of personal virtue, and the nurse of kind- 
ness, gentleness, and brotherly forbearance. 
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ILL-FAVOURED PEOPLE. 


‘THE social philosopher has this advantage over the 





At least, it | 





scientific inquirer, that the subjects of his re- 


searches are at alltimes with him. Instead of requir- 


ing solitude and abstraction, his meditations best | 


comport with the society of his fellowmen : the flower- 
show, the hustings, the omnibus, are full to over- 
flowing with the beings on which he exercises his 
speculative powers. Nay, in default of his fellow- 
creatures, he can disregard them as being a mere 
epitome and reflection of himself, and turn his scalpel 
with still greater ease on himself. Perhaps it is this 
last reason that now prompts a few remarks on “ III- 
favoured People.” And yet, as we have never been 
blessed with the fay’s gift of seeing ourselves as others 





need not yield to the interests of truth. 

It is a’ common observation that Great Britain at 
present contains many benevolent, many energetic 
people, but the majority of their countenances are 
decidedly uftprepossessing. On analysing a large 
number of faces (the process has been very satisfac- 
torily performed while listening to a long sermon), it 
will be found that whatever angular deformities or 
celestial yearnings beset the nose, whatever oblique 
glances proceed from eyes which believe that their 
look is straightforwardness itself, whether the cheeks 
are pale or flushed, it is not feature so much as ex- 
pression which gives the predominating character to a 
face. In an inanimate countenance—a face at rest, that 
is—this proceeds mainly from the mouth. Of course 
when the face is lighted up by eagerness every feature 
contributes to the result: the eyes speak, there is 
eloquence in every dimple, a moving tenderness on 
the lips, often an exalted aim visible in the Nose, 
which is otherwise the most unsusceptible portion of 
the human countenance divine; but the mouth is the 
surest index of the disposition, and gives the tone, so 
to speak, to the facial expression. As a rule English- 
men have bad mouths, and therefore it is that there 


are so many ill-favoured people around us. What 
distorts and curves the mouth which has been so 
beautiful in the cradle is a further question. It may 


arise from mental peculiarities of the race, or from the 
melancholy engendered by our contiguity to the sad 
sea waves, to indulge in a speculation suggested by a 
recent Premier. By no sulking in her dowdozr cana 
Frenchwoman permanently disfigure her pretty mouth, 
whereas an English wife—but, hold! let us not fall into 
poor Nathaniel Hawthorne’s mistake of criticising 
the British matron. 

Perfect repose is never represented by a Grecian 
sculptor as a statue with the corners of the lips turned 
down. This may supply a hint to those who wish to 
look well-favoured, as to how they must manage that 
unruly feature, the mouth, during those periods of 
cessation from activity when their fellows’ eyes are 
usually uponthem. By way of intensifying ugliness, 
when nature revenges herself by inflicting a paralytic 
stroke upon those who have for long years indulged 
in malice, gluttony, wine-bibbing, or any of the darker 
passions and pursuits of humanity, it is noticeable that 
she usually draws down but one corner of the mouth. 
Her adversaries have been engaged in developing the 
downward curves of the lips at both sides of the 
mouth, she judicially proves te them that she can do 
it far more effectually, and that in a moment, on but one 
side. On the contrary, a bright, open-hearted, cheer- 
ful, benevolent disposition usually preserves _ the 
serenity of its look even in its hours of repose. Watch 
such a person during a weary speech, and the counte- 
nance is still pleasing. Even when the sun withdraws, 
it leaves the effect of its warmth in health and beauty. 
A smile sets off deformity; and sublimes pail 
patiently endured. The deeper the depression of the 
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plunged in ill tempers, cares, anxieties, perversities, 
oppositions to that kindly disposition which Mother 
Nature implants in all. 

Yet such ill-favoured persons are by no means 
without their uses in the economy of Providence. 
They warn men against rash judgments ; for moral 
rules have ever their exceptions, and the character so 
summarily pronounced above on turned down corners 
of lips and mouths tightly closed to benevolent 
impulses, shows that philosophers are often as fallible 
as ordinary mortals, and require, like them, to correct 
first impressions and hastily conceived prejudices by 
after thought and allowance. Often too an ill-favoured 
face hides a richly-furnished mind, or, better still, a 
warm and honest heart. 
speculations signally verified. 
often steps in, like a benign godmother of fairy land, 
and endows a plain face with a goodly fortune. One 
such signal instance we remember, of whom it was 


Fronti nulla fides is in these | 
Then again, nature | 


currently reported that she was second cousin to the | 


Pig-Faced Lady, and who might have served for a 
wife to Beauty’s Beast before he turned into the 
Prince. Not for all the wealth of Attalus, and that of 
Creesus to boot, could the young men have been 
persuaded to marry her. 


would speedily reduce him to desperation, it was just 


One thought that when he | 
had quite exhausted the paternal funds and “tick” | 


possible before suicide that he might have recourse to | 
an alliance with her ; at any rate it was useful to know | 


that the alternative of marrying her money bags was 
always likely to be open to him. On a sudden, a visit 
toa lonely, remote, country house revealed to a man 
the variety and richness of her intellectual attain- 
ments; they married, and (true to her pedigree, as the 
iil-natured say) think seriously of applying next year 
for the Dunmow Flitch. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, an ugly person is often 
the cause of mental fairness to others. There are 
indeed certain classes of men and women irretrievably 
ill-favoured, and whose deformity is redeemed by no 
possible compensation or advantage to another, even 
if he be most active in seeking countervailing charms. 
Income-tax gatherers, for instance, 


hangmen, | 


matrons at schools, the “ young ladies’”’ who preside | 


at bars and railway refreshment rooms, pawnbrokers, 
overseers, beadles, laundresses, university tailors—all 
whoarebrought intocontact with the dirtier and meaner 
sides of human nature—insensibly acquire much of 
the scornful 
separable from their avocations. 
handsome tax-collector? Thougha tailor often makes 
an Adonis, how seldom is he one himself? These 
persons must have their softer and kindlier moods, we 
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mouth’s corners, the lower may we deem its owner | to us; they save us from ourselves, from our first hard 


impressions of them, our instinctive dislikes and 
repugnances. Thus we may learn large measures of 
patience and compassion from a wrinkled monthly 
nurse, and Dickens is to be blamed for showing us only 
their odious side in SaireyGamp. Governesses again, 
worn and wretched, with the crow’s feet and sharply cut 
lines of many a perverse generation of children, many 
a hard unsympathetic succession of persons with whom 
they have lived (often inferior to them in birth and 
breeding) imprinted on their faces. Old maids too— 
what priceless jewels they often are ; enlivening the 
dulness and selfishness of social and domestic life by 
their sparkling good-nature, their constant habit of 
sacrificing themselves for others! A reflective mind 
may moralise over them by the hour, may view in 
their sedate manners and pleasant countenances 
temples where the fires of domestic love have long 
burnt out, and the fair visions of husband, home, and 
children, have years ago been dissipated; but who 
shall gauge the depths of sympathy in their hearts ? 
Who can set limits to the enthusiasm of humanity 
that now so frequently possesses them? Ifa nephew 
gets into a scrape what tenderness has his maiden 
aunt for his faults! Perhaps she remembers that once 
upon a time she had condoned like offences in some one 
who certainly never repaid her love ashe should. The 
interlacing threads of fellow-feeling that run through our 
common humanity are marvellously subtle. Only the 
most careful student and the most sympathising nature 
can ever hope to explore their anastomosing branches 
with success. A widow who is not censorious and a 
kindly old maid, however ill-featured they may be, are 
replete with a mournful beauty of their own. 
Afamous American novelist has suggested as the 
germ for a story the curious succession of faces, fair 


| and ugly, that have beheld themselves in an antique 


looking-glass. It strikes us that (despite our dis- 
claimer at the beginning of this paper) we have 
unwillingly been judging all who came before our 
eyes in much the same manner by ourselves. After 
all, without making any special claim on kindliness of 
disposition, is not he the most successful judge of 
human nature who measures its frailties and varying 
fortunes by his own perceptions? Let a man put 
himself ex rapport with all the loves, dislikes, and 
foibles of his brothers, before he presumes to pronounce 


| upon them; and this can only be effected by cherishing 


contempt and face-full ugliness in- | 
Who ever knew a | 


suppose; there are sparks of divine fire in their | 
earthly contexture, and unexplored depths of tender- | 


ness in their bosoms, but social philosophy has no 
Spell potent enough to draw these qualities out, no 
diviner’s rod which will lead to their hidden graces. 


But all other women (however ill-favoured) than those | 


mentioned above become Sisters of Mercy, as it were, 


a large amount of sympathetic tolerance for his fellows. 
Hence comes the wondrous power of our great 
novelists, who, with kindly dispositions and a wide 
knowledge of man’s infirmities, skilfully touch the 
chords of human nature, and evoke melodies to which 
all listen spell-bound. On the other hand, Tennyson 
never wrote truer words than when he makes the poor 
clerk’s wife say :— 
He had never kindly heart, 
Nor ever cared to better his own kind, 
Who first Wrote satire, with no pity in it. 
‘ihe satirist loves to draw out men’s most hateful, 

most selfish traits ; the novelist’s duty is to teach that 























all are not wholly bad, that the most ill-favoured in 
face and soured in disposition have always veins of 
concealed love, and tender feeling, ramifying under 
their rugged and unpromising exteriors, if we have 
patience to search for them. 





To use a metaphor, which Socrates was wont to | 
apply to his teaching, ill-favoured people are like | } 
sages femmes ; they help us to bring noble thoughts | coats of mail, armed cap-a-pie, who smote down their 
| own enemies, and those of the Church, at any rate of 


and tolerant consideration to the birth. Every eye 
dwells with satisfaction on clearly chiselled features 
lit with the glow of health and the dreams of youth ; 
but it is only the social philosopher who finds food for 
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| 


thought in wrinkled lines, wan-worn faces, and muddy | 


complexions. These prolong his education. 
of them as he will, there are ever more questions con- 
cerning human nature waiting to be answered, more 
theories to be solved, more hopes to be entered into, 
more visions expanded into realities. As in every 
department of learning, here too familiarity does but 
show the depths of man’s ignorance. 

Another speculation which springs from this subject 


relates to the strength and all-embracing character of | t 
| noble art or science, whichever it may be, of making 


love, whether love of relatives or of friends. Stand on 
the platform of a provincial railway station and mark 
the numbers of ill-favoured people, each laden with 
his own care, who bustle over it. Perhaps only one 
or two faces in all the concourse are even pretty, are 


Learn | 


faces on which the eye rests with pleasure ; yet ail | 
those ordinary common-place people are bound to | 


fathers, husbands, children, and friends in the firmest 
bonds of affection. 
teaches how independent love is of beauty. 


The consideration, at all events, | 
“Every | 


soul,” says Emerson, “is a celestial Venus to some | 


other soul,” 
tion, these are what attract human beings to one 
another. Without advancing the paradox that clever 
people are necessarily ill-favoured, it is worth noting 
too that most of the men and women who have greatly 
benefited their kind have been ordinary-looking, 
certainly not handsome. Personal beauty has too 
often brought a fatal dowry with it. Such persons as 
Alcibiades, Cleopatra, Mary of Scotland, are historical 


Moral qualities, grace, sympathy, affec- | 
| to make a very light change in the epic. 


| Diocese of Sodor and Man. 


proofs that great beauty often involves those in high | 
station in great misfortunes, and in domestic life how | 


frequently is the lesson repeated around us! 
who cares to run away with Jones’ dowdy wife, or to 
persuade Miss Smith, with that outrageously red hair 
and pale complexion, into a clandestine marriage? A 
fond mother says, “my child’s face is her fortune ;” 
perhaps if she followed Solon’s advice, to look to the 
end before she judged, she would hug herself on her 
daughter's plainness. Such reflections as these are 
comfortingto us all, yet they must not be pressed too far. 
A fairwoman is a jewel, but only it she have discretion; 
on the other hand, one who is bad-lookingmay console 
herself by dwelling, in her philosophical moments, on 
the advantage of her plainnessto others in the economy 
of the world. Or, if she be no philosopher, but gifted 
with what perhaps is the rarest of all gifts, we mean 
common sense, she will not render herself ridiculous by 
“making herself up” to appear that which she is not. 


But | 


_ he willdo his work as a Protestant and an Englishman, 


| A great deal, as we shall see, 


| bishops of a somewhat later period—a Richelieu, a 
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O one can fairly accuse the Anglican Bishops of the 
4 present day of not taking an original line of their 
own. In bygone days, the episcopate for the time being 
have usually left their mark upon their own age. It 
was so with the bishops in the Middle Ages, in their 


her temporal possessions, with an arm of flesh, and very 
muscular flesh, too. It was so with the great statesmen- 


Mazarin, a Talleyrand—any one of whom was a match 
for at least six of his lay opponents. And now their lord- 
ships, the Anglican Bishops of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, are evidently bent on distinguishing 
themselves in a line which has been hitherto left com- 
paratively uncultivated by the higher members of the 
clerical profession. This line is, need we say it? the 
funny or facetious. The Bishop of Winchester, who 
towers above most of his brethren of the Bench, not 
physically, but intellectually, is faczle princeps in the 


people laugh. Whenever his lordship speaks at a meet- 
ing of the common herd, we are pretty sure to see the 
report of his speech accompanied by a running fire, in 
brackets, of “roars of laughter,” “loud and continued 
laughter.” And even when he speaks in the lofty 
Olympus of the House of Lords, and the yedwe a&oPeoroe 
of the Olympians rises to the fretted roof, there, also, his 
right reverend and facetious lo:dship is well able to hold 
his own, when 


adAAjAroo yéiAwta Kai evppoavvny Taptxovat, 


After the great prelate of Winchester comes—though 
indeed “longo intervallo” Dr. Horace Powys, of the tiny 
Dr. Powys is a good and 
fluent speaker ; and he evidently thinks a speech would 
be a failure if he did not bring the risible faculties of 
his auditors well into play. For instance, he addresses 
a vast concourse of working men at a Church Congress, 
presumably upon their eternal interests, but he thinks 
that he shall best gain the hearts of his hearers by 
making what we call a zoologico-facetious speech—com- 
mencing it by telling them that he is supposed to hail 
from a place where the men have three legs, and the 
cats no tails, and winding up with the peroration that 


and that he wants neither monks nor monkeys. After 
these illustrious examples, what need to speak of lesser 
lights, such as the Bishop of London, for instance, who, 
one can see evidently, feels it his duty to follow it 
the wake, alas !—haud passibus eguis—of his great cot 
temporaries, the burning and shining lights of the 
school of facetia. Dr. Jackson is very fond of his joke 
—of a ciass which may be exactly described by the 
three epithets, grim, heavy, ponderous. ; 

And now what has all this to do with “Revision 0 
the present authorised English version of the Bible?’ 


The clever Bishop of St 











David's is the chairman of the Old Testament Com- 
mittee. Now his lordship of the far west of Wales, 
though not a joker of such jokes as produce shouts of 
laughter, is nevertheless an admirable inventor of such 
as irresistibly produce what we may calla dry chuckle. 
His Welsh lordship is evidently desirous to keep up the 
reputation of his laughter-compelling brother Olympians 
of the lawn-sleeves—those sleeves which we have heard, 
though a very long time ago, did once recall to a simple- 
minded soul the idea of angels’ wings, In what far-off 
cycle of the time of old that was, we cannot say, but 
we are of opinion that cycle will revolve on epicycle, 
orb on orb, before any revolution of the ages will brin 

that thought prominent again. The Bishop of St. 
David's seemed, by his speech in Convocation upon this 
important question of Bible Revision, tohave made up 
his mind, that if it could not be said of our modern 
Bishops xzhil tetigerunt quod non ornaverunt, at least 
it might be said with truth—whz/ tractaverunt, ex quo 
cachinnum non extraxerunt, We suppose they would 
defend themselves by the plea, dulce est desipere in 
loco. But may we ask—Is the Jerusalem Chamber, 
orthe Parlour of the Bounty Board, or Henry VII. 
Chapel, or wherever it may be that the Upper House of 
Convocation hold their important deliberations, for 
with shame we acknowledge our ignorance of the exact 
spot, but wherever it may be—is it exactly the /ocus 
ridendt which we might suppose an aged prelate would 
choose for the subject, above all others, of the Revision 
of the English Version of the Holy Scriptures—a sub- 
ject which we say without a moment's hesitation, and 
with the very firmest conviction of its truth, stirs more 
deeply the hearts of about eighty millions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race than any question whatsoever? We read 
through the Bishop of St. David’s speech very carefully, 
as, indeed, for once in our lives, all the speeches which 
were delivered in Convocation upon this mighty subject ; 
and we thought that if ever there were one which could 
induce solemn thought and earnest deliberation on the 
part of the Episcopal Bench, it must be this. What, 
then, was our astonishment, what our grief and amaze- 
ment, at the general tone of the debate. Not one single 
speaker in the Upper House, as far as we could see—and 
we are anything but prejudiced against Bible Revision 
in the abstract—appeared, as we will not say, to rise to 
the height which the occasion demanded, but to have 
any, even the most inadequate, idea of what ought to be 
done, or of the best way of doing of it. Meddle and 
muddle, in an inverse order, seem the limit of their 
lordships’ conceptions. They seemed to think that 
the English Translation of the Bible had got in some 
respects into a muddle in the many changes of language 
and ideas during the long course of more than two 
centuries and a half, and that they were the people in 
some happy-go-lucky way to meddle and set it right. 
Such was the general idea we carried away from a perusal 
of the debate ; except that we are bound to add the 
Bishop of St. David's seemed to strike out an original 
line of his own. He knew well with what love and 
reverence Christians in all ages, of all parties and deno- 
minations have dwelt upon what are called the Messianic 
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passages in the Old Testament : how they have inspired 
the song of poets, and how preachers from St. John 
Chrysostom to Dr. Liddon, none of whom need fear 
comparison with Dr. Thirlwall, have delighted to dwell 
upon them. But the thoughts which inspired his lord- 
ship were evidently of a very different character. He 
saw that under the manipulation of himself, and his 
comprovincials—we think that is the right word—the 
Messianic texts would have to go. And what struck 
him irresistibly as far too good a joke to be lost, was what 
a consternation there would be in the camps of the 
Evangelical clergy and the Dissenting ministers, at no 
longer being able to preach from their favourite texts. 
It was this which made us appreciate the inimitable 
powers of Dr. Thirlwall in his own line. We can imagine 
the dry chuckle which he would emit upon the occasion, 
and which would be catching enough to go the round of 
the Jerusalem Chamber. We ourselves had to puta stern 
pressure upon ourselves not to smile, though indeed there 
was more need of a sigh, for his lordship put it in such 
an irresistibly funny way, how some poor preacher would 
go to his new Bible, and turn to one of the old places 
to find something from which he could speak about 
Christ to his flock, and find it not. De gustibus non 
disputandum. It is not everyone who could see the 
amusing side of a man looking for Christ, even in the 
Old Testament, and finding Him not. And now, in all 
sober, serious earnestness, and in no unfriendly spirit, we 
would give their lordships a word of advice. It is not 
the thing to be done, but their way of doing it, which 
has roused a wide-spread opposition to their projected 
Revision. For ourselves we speak very much as out- 
siders. But we are not blind to the course of events. 
And we can see this, that there will be very few who 
will have anything to do with their lordships’ revision. 
The English clergy, who are signing beforehand, far and 
wide, declarations that they will not use it,"“whatever it 
may be, will have none of it. Over forty millions of 
English speaking cousins in America will have none of 
it. The Bible Society, which, whatever its defects may 
be, labours hard and earnestly to spread a knowledge of 
the Scriptures throughout the world, will have none of 
it. Let their lordships be warned, and be wise in time. 
If the Anglo-Saxon race could speak with one voice, 
they would say of the bishops’ projected Bible Re- 
vision—“ non talt auxilio.” They would say, “do what 
you like about other things; pull down your episcopal 
rank about your ears, as indeed you are doing, as 
fast as you like, but let alone the most precious heritage 
and heirloom of our race, our English Bible, for in this 
matter we will not be trifled with.” 


——__$<»——__- — 


CITIZEN-ARMIES. 
Il. 
* resuming this subject our purpose is by no means 
to pronounce a final opinion on the wide and im- 
portant question of our military principles, but rather to 
present, in some sort, a summary of those questions, 
which, as far as we can judge, constitute to, perhaps, the 
majority among us, “that which is not seen.” The late 
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M. Basteat probably never did more to popularise 
political economy as a subject of practical, living interest, 
to the simplest subject in the State, than in his little 
pamphlet on “What is not Seen.” It is these things 
which “are not seen” that are the real danger, as they 
might be the real safety, in every national decision. Even 
where these “things which are not seen” are found on 
exposure to be outweighed by those which are, it is 
still well that they should come into view, receive their 
due attention, exert their due influence, and prove, even 
by their very dismissal, that the conclusion which they 
cannot shake is based on sound reason and clear vision. 

Premising, then, that we neither share all the views 
we may allude to, nor concur in the result to which they 
may seem to tend, let us examine what opponents of 
citizen-armies may have to say. It is an undoubted fact 
that standing-armies have taken root as a modern institu- 
tion, chiefly because as the improvements in the 
instruments and the art of war became more refined, and 
also more complicated, it became indispensable, on the 
principle of division of labour, to set apart a certain class 
who should be able to cultivate war to the necessary per- 
fection. Supposing then} that we replace this separate 
class by a universal military training up to a certain 
degree, will the effect on the general skill, the discipline, 
and the esprit de corps of our fighting-men be an 
imptovement or!not? The question may be variously 
responded to, but till the answer is a matter of certainty, 
it is still a moot point. To pursue this idea of separate 
classification, there is another query, which Professor 
Beesly has not thought it superfluous recently to bring 
before working men. What will be the general effect of 
imbuing our population in its youth (for the essence of 
the principle of citizen-armies is to apply it to the young 
men in the State) with the wild, violent, anti-industrial 
habits of military life. The answer to this, on several 
counts at least, is not far to seek; but that is not our 
purpose here. The query pre-supposes a certain ideal 
of the character generally formed in a soldier under the 
present military system. If it be a true ideal, shall we 
desire to see it more extensively realised throughout 
society ? 

Again, to quote Professor Beesly, what will the 
working man gain in personal liberty when constantly 
subject to martial law, as he must be whilst a member 
of a permanent, organised force, if at any moment when 
his free individual action is dreaded, he can be sum- 
moned to report himself to some superior officer under 
penalty for disobedience? At present, in any popular 
demonstration he is simply one John Brown whohas joined 
in adisturbance incurring certain magisterial punishments. 
Under the new system he would be private Brown, 
No. 95, battalion and company known, guilty of military 
insubordination, and dangerous to the spirit of the 
army. Nor is this view to be thrust aside as superficial. 
Truly it may be said that the independence of the sub- 
ject, as against the sovereign in the Middle Ages, came 
from every subject being a soldier. But in what way ? 
Was there the officialism, the minute organisation, the 
red-tape detail and precision in those days such as we 
have? Evidently there was not. And men feel the 
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coils now-a-days, the red-tape has eaten into their soul, 
They feel themselves mere units in a vast machine, 
the whole of which, if they leave their track, may 
be turned upon them; and this ‘feeling, being in 
the units, isin the,mass. Of course if the units could all 
agree to leave the track, their power to do so is 
irresistible, but the very organisation in which they are 
imbedded, in the grasp of which they live, is an immense 
obstacle to such agreement. Unless there be some truth 
in these notions, how is it that our party-men, so loud- 
toned for reforms, so prodigal of promises when in 
opposition, become in office the mildest-mannered men, 
the most reticent, the most cautious, of the body politic? 
They feel the coils now-a-days. 

But this is only a class-question. To take a wider view, 
what will result from taking 50,000 young men every year 
(for that is the least number which a very moderate com- 
putation requires) from civil pursuits, to devote them 
entirely to military training for some three years, less 
time than which would give no training worth the name. 
Is it in fact solely the method of administering a system 
which draws forth the deep curses of French peasantry 
against the “blood-tax” of conscription, or which 
marked conscription as one of the first sacrifices of Spain 
risen in angry strength against effete Bourbonism? Or 
does nothing go to make this feeling from losing the 
help and presence of those who perhaps are a household's 
strength in place of the dead father, for three or more 
long years? Nothing in the habits it engenders, nothing 
in the deferred start in life, nothing in the loss to the 
workshop and the plough? All this demands thought. 
It wé// be considered, or its own nemesis will track the 
oversight. 

Now nearly all these objections are taken from one 
point of view. We will present one other from an 
opposite point of view, and draw to a close. Once more 
we are referred to the Middle Ages, and to the power 
which the universal soldiership of those days gave to the 
lower class, the uneducated class, the class which, once 
roused to violence in pursuit of a false idea, can do more 
injury than any, and most of all to itself, for in damaging 
the State, it damages itself. Let but this military spirit, 
it is said, become universal, let it become part of every 
able man’s familiar ideas to contemplate fighting, 
deciding things by force, training himself to kill and be 
killed, growing, while more habituated to thoughts of 
danger, more daring and _ reckless, and a great peril is at 
hand. Military discipline and organisation may prevail 
ordinarily over individual impulses, and check their 
general spread, but let some extraordinary impulse 
come, let some striking event engender a sudden dislike 
and suspicion between classes, let the lower one have 
learnt its strength and see its opportunities clearly, and 
if the tail and the feet chose to refuse further guidance 
of the head, what ditch shall we be landed in ! Collisions 
between upper and lower are not getting less probable as 
events march on. Halfpenny postage, halfpenny papers, 
international working men’s leagues, vote by ballot, will 
show the lower class its standing-ground. When it finds 
the space, it must move. How will it move, and how 
will this new military spirit, this new fighting skill, this 
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new familiarity with ideas of blood and violence, affect 
that movement ? At least let us think before we open 
a new Pandora's box, in which, after all, the true theory 
may be left sticking to the lid. 

Such are some of the aspects of this matter, not 
necessarily all, which, it seemed to us, the general feeling 
of the day makes it very easy to overlook, and which 
ought to stand in their proper place in the progress of 
such a controversy. Such as we have been able to pre- 
sent them, we leave them, not professing here to decide 
anything. Our readers may be willing to think over them, 
as elements not valueless to the discussion. 

One other point only we would bring forward here, 
the relations between citizen armies and national educa- 
tion. It has been found possible in Prussia to develop 
that enormous national army, only because a solid basis 
was laid in a well-planned and well conducted educa- 
tional system, on which could rise a symmetrical super- 
structure. Every young Prussian must give several 
years to his country for military training, at about 
eighteen years of age. But, by that time, the average 
young Prussian has completed a good and sound school- 
course. How do we stand in this respect ? The answer 
obviously is, that we have not this basis as yet to work 
upon, and we have needs to be careful lest, in our anxiety 
to meet the military need of the moment, we deprive 
ourselves of all chance of gaining it. The Education 
Bill is passed, our public schools and universities are, in 
the crucible. Before long, the fire of public feeling may 
melt and shake them into one connected and harmoni- 
ous whole, such as shall give every youth the power of 
obtaining, by the age of eighteen or nineteen, good 
school-training, not despicable in range, and sound every 
way as far as it goes. If we can but defer our grand 








military revolution till then, or can hurry on this state of | 


things in time for that revolution, then we may pave a 
solid foundation for a firm structure, a strong army 
in a strong nation, mental development, and physical 
force, an industry and commerce flourishing peacefully 
in the shade of a great power, not costly nor dangerous 
in repose, easily set in motion, and terrible in action. 


> — 


WE fear that it is too true that Earl Russell is about to publish 
a pamphlet on the present state of England. If our neutrality 
survives the mischief, which, judging by precedent, anything 
from the pen of the noble lord is sure to bring with it, we need 
not fear being drawn into the conflict by anything that may hap- 
pen at home. 


THE Article on France, Germany, and England, in the “‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” is acknowledged to be from the pen of Mr. 
Gladstone. We believe that we are correct in stating that the 
paper on England andthe War inthe ‘‘Quarterly,” was written by 
the Marquis of Salisbury. 


THE late Miss Eleanora Atherton, a lady of great wealth, has 
bequeathed to Manchester the books and MSS. of John Byrom, 
Which are to form a ‘‘ Byrom Library.” 


REVIEWS. 
The Life and Times of the Rev. Fohn Wesley, M.A., founder of 
the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. Vol. 1. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 
Part II. 
WEsLEY instantly began to preach the new doctrine of which 
he was so enamoured, and the consequence was that, before the 
end of the year, nearly all the churches of the metropolis were 
closed to his ministrations. He had always met with opposi- 
tion, but now it increased tenfold. Scurrilous pamphlets were 
written about him, and sermons preached against him. The 
following is given by Mr. Tyerman as a mild specimen of the 
manner in which the “religious press” took up the matter. 

““ Whose next performance was to be accompanied with a 
chorus of ten thousand sighs and groans, deepened with 
bassoons. In the approaching winter, the town would be en- 
tertained with harlequin turned Methodist, by way of reprisals, 
since thé Methodist turned harlequin.” 

Their proceedings, in truth, must, in some places, have ap- 
peared a strange medley of religion and madness. The follow- 
ing extracts from Wesley’s journal give descriptions of scenes 
which were often to be witnessed :— 

“In the evening, at Nicolas-street, I was interrupted almost 
as soon as I had begun to speak by the cries of one who 
strongly groaned for pardon and peace. Others dropped down 
as dead. Thomas Maxfield began to roar out and beat him- 
self against the ground, so that six men could scarcely hold him. 
Except John Haydon, I never saw one so torn of the Evil One. 
Many others began to cry out to the Saviour of all, insomuch 
that all the house, and, indeed, all the street for some space, 
was in an uproar.” 

“ June 15th.—At Wapping, many of those that heard began 
to call upon God with strong cries and tears. Some sunk 
down, and there remained no strength in them ; others exceed- 
ingly trembled and quaked; some were torn with a kind of 
convulsive motion in every part of their bodies, and that so 
violently that often four or five persons could not hold one of 
them. I have seen many hysterical and many epileptic fits ; 
but none of them were like these in many respects.” 

In a future notice we shall probably have occasion to show 
how heartily ashamed Wesley became of these scenes, which 
he certainly encouraged, arrd defended at this time. Our object, 
however, in quoting them now, is to show that the clergy could 
scarcely be charged, as the biographer charges them, with 
bigotry and intolerance, because they hesitated to admit Wesley 
to their pulpits. 

Being now shut out from the churches, and feeling himself, 
more than ever, called upon to declare the “glad tidings of 
salvation,” Wesley began to preach in the open air. Crowds 
flocked to hear him; strong men fell down before him; women 
sobbed and fainted ; even little children were deeply affected 
and cried out because of their sins. This open-air preaching de- 
voloped a new kind of opposition, namely, that of brute force. 
Mobs were organised in order to pelt him with stones and 
drive him from'the places where he preached. More than once 
his life was in great danger, but he appears to have been most 
miraculously preserved. Of course some excuse must be in- 
vented for this brutality, and it 2s curious to read over the excuses 
that were given: Wesley was “a Popish priest ;” he kept in his 
house “ two Popish priests ;” he taught people “to worship the 
Virgin Mary ;” “he was born and bred at Rome.” “One wise- 
acre solemnly avowed that Mr. Wesley was unquestionably a 
Jesuit,” and a Dissenting minister admitted that “many texts 
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in the Bible are for the Methodists;” but he added, with equal | 


discernment, “ you ought not to mind these texts, for the Papists 
have put them in ;” a charge which, strangely enough, we have 
seen exactly reproduced in a printed lecture by a Methodist 


] 


minister, only that this time, they were applied against High | 


Churchmenof the present day. Had we not read Mr. Tyerman’s 


book we should have thought a knowledge of these reports | 


would have toned down some of his prejudices, and prevented 


him from hurling similar charges against a certain existing party 


in the Anglican Church. 

In the year 1739 the first Methodist preaching house was 
built at Bristol, where both Wesley and Whitfield had several 
times preached with great success in the open air. Wesley, 
very wisely, although somewhat arbitrarily, insisted upon the 
property being vested in himself, and in this manner nearly all 
the chapels which were built during the early part of his career, 
became his private property. In the latter part of the same 
year the foundry in Moorfields was purchased, and converted 
into a preaching-house ; this being the first in London set apart 
for such a purpose. About the same time lay-teachers were 
allowed to “ call sinners to repentance.” There appears to be 
some doubt as to who was the first lay-preacher. Wesley said 
at one time that it was Thomas Maxfield, and at another time 
that it was Joseph Humphreys. The present biographer 
believes it to have been John Cennick, and a very interesting 
sketch, which we have not space to quote, is given of the man. 
John Cennick began to preach with Wesley’s sanction about 
June 1739. 

Mr. Tyerman thinks that, in the institution of lay-preachers, 
Wesley transgressed ecclesiastical rules, and broke through 
church traditions. That he broke through the narrow tradi- 
tions that then, as now, bound the Anglican Church, is beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. But his appeal was to primitive and 
catholic practice; and his excuse was that he unwillingly 
appeared to differ from the Church, because she neglected her 
duty, and disallowed that which was allowed by the universal 
voice of Christendom. 

Now came divisions and heresies which caused much trouble 
to the infant societies: in many places splitting them into 
factions; and in some places destroying them altogether. 


The lay-preachers disputed among themselves and rebelled | 


against the authority of Wesley. They began to preach 
different doctrines, and live according to different rules. 
During the absence of Wesley, “certain men crept in among 
them unawares, telling them, that they had deceived them- 
selves, and had no true faith at all. ‘ For,’ said they, ‘none 
has any justifying faith, who has even any doubt or fear, which 
you know you have ; or who has not a clean heart, which you 
know you have not ; nor will you ever have it, till you leave off 
running to Church and Sacrament, and praying, and singing, 
and reading either the Bible, or any other book; for you 
cannot use these things without trusting in them. ‘Therefore, 
till you leave them off, you can never have true faith.’” This 
leaven soon spread. 
tactics, and preach the good old Gospel. He “earnestly be- 
sought them to stand in the old paths ; ” “to wait for God in the 
ways of His appointment ;” and “ demonstrated to the society, 
that the ordinances are both means of grace and commands 
of God.” He “showed at large, that the Lord’s Supper was 
ordained by God to be a means of conveying, either prevent- 
ing, or justifying, or sanctifying grace.” 

But this sort of doctrine began to be too grave and solemn 
for those who had hitherto been fed on excitement. The 
Moravians called Wesley “a child of the devil, and a servant 
of corruption.” 


Wesley was compelled to change his | 


Whitfield, his old friend and fellow-disciple, | 


separated from him, and denounced him both in public and 
private. ‘“ This was the unkindest cut of all;” but Wesley 
still went on travelling, and preaghing, and writing ; to all out. 
ward appearances as though nothing had occurred to disturb 
the serenity of his mind. 

Amid all this confusion, he began to purge and organise his 
societies. Class meetings were instituted, and a system was 
introduced, by which every member contributed the stated sum 
of a penny weekly towards the support of the cause. In order 
that distant societies might always be able to recognise mem. 
bers from other places, and fraternise with them, tickets were 
given, inscribed with the member’s name. ‘These tickets were 
renewed quarterly, and became a means of preserving and en. 
forcing discipline; for an unruly member received no new 
ticket at the end of the quarter, and was thus quietly removed from 
the society. An organised system of visiting and relieving the 
sick was gradually developed ; and stewards were appointed to 
receive contributions and dispense them according to the necess- 
ities of the poor. 

To this period also belongs Wesley’s most important work, 
“ An Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion ;” and many other 
smaller publications. 

Although the biographer in this first volume brings the nar. 
rative down only to the year 1747, it would be impossible to 
follow him through all the scenes which he recounts, and the 
discussions in which he engages. There is one discussion, very 
interesting to theological readers, about Wesley’s notions con- 
cerning the Priesthood. Unfortunately the author throws no 
new light upon the subject ; he simply repeats the arguments 
which have been so many times stated by Methodist writers; 
and in our opinion very effectually answered by other writers 
Our space is too limited to enter the discussion at this stage; 
probably we may have occasion to notice it hereafter. If 
Mr. Tyerman has really anything new to say about the 
matter, we shall be very glad to see it in the next volume. 
There is one mistake which it may be as well to point out, 
although it is a very little matter. On page 507, it is stated, 
that Wesley’s Sacramental Hymns are sixty-six in number. It 
should have been one hundred and sixty-six. 

By F. E. Fiew. 


The Greenhouse as a Winter Garden. 


London : Putnam and Sons. 


The title of this little work of ninety-two pages clearly sets 
forth its purpose. Many valuable suggestions as to the culture 
of winter flowers are contained in its pages; and to those who 
require a very simple, comprehensive, work, suitable for an ame 
teur, we can recommend it. Skeleton designs of greenhouses 
are given, which are also very useful. 


Try Lapland. By Captain A. H. Hutcurnson. London : Chap 
man and Hall. 

This unpretending volume starts with a definite aim, and ful 
fils it ; what more can be said? _It does not represent itselfto 
be a book of travels ; it simply introduces, in brief language, “4 
fresh field to summer tourists.” It gives specimen illustrations 
of the scenery we may expect, some idea of the tariff and df 
the difficulties of the journey, a map to guide us, and a little nam 
tive of the writer’s experiences, and this is practically all we 
want. ‘The illustrations are produced by the new autographic 
process, and are of different degrees of merit. We do not ad- 
mire the style at all, but the following are scenes worthy of met 
tion—Crossing the bog at Jockmock, page 106; View from 
Quickjock looking northwards, page 128 ; and Lake Travelling 
in Lapland, page 160. 
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Help for the Sick and Wounded. By MM. Moynier-Appia, 
translated by John Furley. J.C. Hotten, 1870. 


The great and noble work which, for the past three months, 
has occupied the hands of Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay and his 
colleagues on the Committee of the National Society for Aiding 
the Sick and Wounded in War, has been brought so nearly 
home to the Aearts and feelings of all classes among us, that we 
feel that few words can be needed in order to recommend this 
pook to the Acarts and intellects of our readers. The book, 
which is stamped with the now familiar sign of the Red Cross 
on the white ground, is in reality a translation of “Za Guerre et 
la Charité,” 2 work published under the strong endorsement 
and approval of the Central Continental Committee de Secours 
pour les Militaires Blesses, and embodies all the inquiries, 
statements, and resolutions of the Conventions of Geneva and 
of Berlin upon this most interesting subject. The translation 
has been made by Mr. Furley, one of the honorary secretaries 
of the Red Cross Society in St. Martin’s Place, who is now at 
Versailles, superintending the distribution of that society’s 
charities to the Prussian and French armies; and the foreign 
portions of the book are largely supplemented by original 
memoirs on the same subject by Deputy-Inspector-General 
Longworth, Professor Longmore, and Captain Brackenbury, 
R.A,, all of whom have taken part in the great national move- 
ment, which the English people have so heartily and so 
generally responded to, by supplying more than a quarter of 
a million in three months for the sufferers, without distinction of 
creed or nationality, exclusive of stores, which can scarcely be 
assessed at a money value. The book itself will be found a 
most useful and complete manual for all who wish to take an 
active part in supporting the good deeds of the Society in St. 
Martin’s Place ; and we sincerely hope it may speedily reach a 
second edition. 


Seven Years’ Writing for Seven Days’ Reading, By W. E. 
Gibbs. Part I., 2nd edition. London: E. Moxon & Son. 


Some books reach a second edition undeservedly ; we cannot 
say the same of the volume of poetry before us. “The author has 
learnt the lesson of existence, and has tried to infuse his com- 
prehension of the result into his poems. ‘‘ The Story of a Life” 
has the cadence of reality, and we think we can understand 
somewhat of the feelings which prompted the pathetic title— 
“Seven Years’ Writing for Seven Days’ Reading.’’ Do the 
reading public ever imagine for one moment what the pages, 
which they scan and criticise so hurriedly, have cost the writer ? 
Do they ever dream that they have formed part of a life ? but we 
fear that we are leaving our special province, and return. 

We like the sentiment and the expression of the following 
passage, taken from the ‘‘ Introduction ” :— 

All utterance, if honest, has its use, 

If partly right (and nothing can be more), 

It sows a seed from which may spring a truth ; 
If wholly wrong, yet spoken boldly out, 

It maketh truth more strong in self-defence. 


This extract, taken from page 77, is a delicate and refined ex- 
pression of the gradual growth of pure affection :— 
It might be well conjectured that Glenroy 
With his mere outward knowledge of the sex, 
Whom he had hitherto so much regarded 
As pretty playthings for a vacant hour, 
Or weak divinities, to be appeased 
By costly offerings, subtle flatteries, 
Was but half-armed against the potent charm 
Of a true woman in her sphere of home. 
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When he thus met the goddess at her shrine, 

And saw the inner life of mind and heart, 

Reflect, idealise, intensify, 

The outward beauty, and calm, queenly grace 

Of one of nature’s fairest handiworks, 

’Twas but pre-instinct that he should forego 
Empty-lip homage, hollow compliment, 

And bend his proud heart down in reverent love. 
Perhaps the love of such a man as he 

Hath a familiar charm in woman’s eyes ; 

It carries with it this proud employment, 

That one who hath resisted all the lures 

Of merely beauty, fashion, wealth, and rank, 

Is conquered by the influence of the soul ; 
Doubtless this made more sweet the dream of love 
Wherein, for one short summer, Margaret walked, 
Forgetful of the future and the past. 


We highly comménd this little volume. The author has an 
elevated and refined expression; an abundant and close com- 
mand of language ; the true ring of poetical genius; and an 
exuberant imaginative power far above the average. 


Sad Tones for Sick Times. 
London : Pickering, 1870. 


This little work is dedicated to the Rev. J. Purchas, M.A., 
“in honour of the noble stand he is making against prosecu- 
tion the most bitter, hypocrisy the most blushing, and tyranny 
the most contemptible,” &c. We do not think we need quote 
more. We certainly were not aware before that Mr. Purchas 
was such amartyr. One specimen of the refined tone preva- 
lent throughout its pages will suffice for persons whose intel- 
lects do not aspire to such lofty ranges as the author :— 


By Vox er PR&TEREA NIHIL. 


But changed is now all that—they fist, they fight, 
Punch head, pull nose, run riot, read, recite ; 

** Charge, Chester, charge !’’ for every cross a crown, 
And see they pay you the five shillings down. 

* On, Stanley, on !"’ be Scripture, Church, and creed, 
Re-milled, re-minted for the public need ; 

Till Mill to Christ, and Comte to Mill succeed. 

Up with your books, like birds into the air, 

(At breakings up all fun to boys is fair) ; 

And while with outstretched leaves they hover there, 
Cock, Double-Glo’ster—Glou-ces-ter and Bristol, 
Cock your keen eye and double-barrel pistol ; 

Nay, look not glum, as though your piece had missed all ; 
Bring the brace—one barrel each to bear, 

Wound the old Bible, wing the Common Prayer. 


We do nat know which is worst, “ the taste” or *‘the verse” of 
the author. 


The Portfolio. Edited by P. G. Hamerton. Nov. London 


Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 


In the present number of this truly “ high class journal” we 
have a beautiful photograph, from a group in the fresco at Lynd- 
hurst, representing “ The Foolish Virgins,” executed by F. 
Leighton, R.A. It is accompanied with descriptive letterpress. 
Theeditor, the well-known author of “ Etching and Etchers,” con 
tributes three pen-and-ink sketches, the first and last of which 
are exceedingly good. They are included in “ The Unknown 
River,” and represent severally “The Bridge of Gueugnon,” 
and “ Asleep in a Canoe.” We have also a reproduction, by 
the permanent Woodbury process, of “A Studyof the Heads of 
the Madonna and Infant by Raphael ;” a very able criticism 
of Professor Ruskin’s “Lectures on Art” by Sidney Colvin, 
and a criticism upon Tames’ “ Essay on Intelligence,” by the 
editor. Itis altogether an excellent number. 
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SE sop's Fables. Wug 
trated by Ernest 
GRISET, and revised by 
J. B. RUNDELL. Lop. 
don: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 1870. 

If there is one special 
department in which 
Messrs. Cassell have 
excelled above all others 
it is in their splendid 
reproduction of our old 
and familiar friends of 
literature. It is a matter 
of keen gratification to 
find ‘a work such as 
/Esop’s Fables, which 
has stood the test of 
public opinion for gene- 
rations, reappear in a 
sumptuous garb, abound. 
ing in illustration, care. 
fully revised, with every 
material used in it 
reproduction the vey 
best procurable. Natu 
rally, the chief feature 
of the volume is in the 
illustrations, which are 
executed by Mr. Ernest 
Griset. Mr. Griset has 
ample scope given to 
him in the fables for the 
exercise of his peculiar 
forte, namely, _ “the 
grotesque.” His illus 
trations are of very 
unequal merit ; in some 
we arestrongly reminded 
of the peculiar cunning 
which is developed m 
the sketches ot Gustave 
Doré, in others the 
humorous exaggerations 
depicted have misled the 
artist into being untrue 
to nature and to himself. 
We give as specimens 
of the plates, which we 
consider amongst the 
very best, “ The Woli 
and the Lamb” and 
“The Wolves and the 
Sick Ass,” the former 
for its finished style, and § 
the latter as being the 
most perfect embod: 
ment of Mr. Enmest 
Griset’s peculiar expres 
sion of the grotesque 
We include the fables 
which they accompany: 
THE WOLF AND THE 

LAMB. 
SS Ss A hungry Wolf on 
day saw a Lamb drink 


The Illustrated Review 








THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. (From 4sof's Fables.) 
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ing at a stream, and 
wished to trame some 
plausible excuse for 
making him his prey. 
«What do you mean 
by muddying the water 
{ am going to drink?” 
fiercely said he to the 
Lamb. ‘Pr forgive 
me,” meekly answered 
the Lamb; ‘‘ I should be 
sorry in any way to 
displease you, but as the 
stream runs from you 
towards me, you will see 
that such cannot be the 
case.” ‘‘ That’s all very 
well,’ said the Wolf, 
“ but you know you 
spoke ill of me behind my 
back ayear ago.” “‘Nay, 
believe me,’’ replied the 
Lamb, ‘‘ 1 was not then 
born.”’ ‘‘It must have 
been your brother, then,”’ 
growled the Wolf. ‘‘ It 
cannot have been, for I 
neverhadany,’’ answered 
the Lamb. ‘‘ I know it 
was one of your lot,” re- 
joined the Wolf, ‘‘ sg 
make no more idle ex- 
cuses.”” He then seized 
the poor unhappy Lamb, 
carried him off to the 
woods, and ate him. 

THE WOLVES AND THE 

Sick Ass. 

An Ass being sick, the 
report of it was spread 
abroadinthe country, and 
some did not hesitate to 
say that she would die 
before the night was over. 
Upon this several Wolves 
came to the stable where 
she lay, and rapping at 
the door inquired how she 
did. The young Ass 
came out, and told them 
that her mother was 
much better than they 
desired. (The Fable 
runs ‘‘ came to the door.”’ 
Mr. Ernest Griset trans- 
lates it ‘‘ put its head out 
of the window.”’ 

The volume is most 
elegantly bound, after 
4most original style, the 
printing and paper are 
most excellent, the re- 
vision shows evidence 
of the utmost care 
having been taken with 
it. 

_ We have thought it ad- 
visable to reproduce the 
Fables illustrated by our 
Specimen engravings to 
unfold their meaning to 
any of the rising genera- 
tion to whom they are not 
familiar. 
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Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect. By P. FitzGERA.p. 
London : Tinsley Brothers. 1870. 

We know of no one who has a better right to be heard upon 
the question of the decadence of the drama than Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and there is no one whose comments could give us 
greater pleasure to peruse; notwitstanding these pleasurable 
and true pictures, we cannot feel altogether satisfied with the 
work now before us. It is written in a loose, discon- 
nected style; not one of the different classes of plays is 
treated in any sense satisfactorily, several are ignored alto- 
gether (tragedy, for instance), and the whole work consists of a 
kind of rambling talk about dramatic plays, authors, and actors, 
which, although pleasant in a gossiping sense, is very disap- 
pointing to those who search these pages with the idea of 
finding any evidence of systematic inquiry, sound argument, 
and feasible schemes of reform. Perhaps Mr. Fitzgerald 
never intended this, and was satisfied with pleasing the general 
playgoer with a few general remarks upon the present position 
of the drama; but, if so, we cannot see the necessity for a 
wieldy 8vo., in which the matter is spread out to fill 368 pages, 
when it could easily have been comprised in a small post 8vo. 
volume of a much smaller number of pages. Mr. Fitzgerald 
may deem this hypercriticism, but he should remember that if 
he takes the form of a standard work, he should also give us 
the substance. 

Having pointed out some points of objection, we can now 
point out some points of agreement which we are pleased to be 
able tonotice. As the work is written in a rambling style, we 
shall follow the same rule in reviewing it. 

Speaking of the character of David Copperfield in the recent 
play of “Little Em’ly ” at the Olympic, Mr. Fitzgerald says :— 
“Numbers who go to the Olympic see David Copperfield him- 





| hypocrite. 


self on the boards in a strange coat and gilt buttons, follow | 


him as he moves among the other characters, and would 
own that he fulfils his duty to the play. respectably. He has 
about the same business that he has in the story—friend of 
Steerforth and Peggotty, unmasker of Uriah Heep, and so forth. 
Given that selection of episode now being played, it might be 
asked, what more could be added to the part? Yet this is a 
superficial view. Turn to the story, and we find that his is the 
mind which reflects and colours the whole course of events to us. 
Through him, as it were, we see every character ; it is his mind, 
his feeling, the mind of the author himself, and his own life, that 
fills up the whole. Through the eves of David look forth the 
eyes of the writer; his quick wit, his genius, illuminates that 
figure, brings out the wit and humour of others, as steel does with 
Hint, and illustrates their doings with a sort of commentary. 
Thus Copperfield becomes the soul of all. We turn to the stage, 
and all this must disappear ; there remains but a figure in a long 
coat and gilt buttons, who walks on and off, ana is about as 
purposeless as one of Madame Tussaud’s images.” The italics 


are our own, as signifying the part in which we cordially agree : | 


we will continue the paragraph ourselves. “ Difficult as it 


| M. Wilton’s management. 


may be, and is, to fulfil such a part, to unfold the sensitive and | 


simple-minded character of David Copperfield, with its affec- 
tionate impulses, its ever present recollections of the past, its 
admiration of the stronger mind than its own, in spite of all 
its failings, its sympathy with the weakncss:s of others as a 
reflection to the inherent weakness in itself, a11, above all, its 
utter absence ofpride. Difficult as it undoubtedly would be 


| ously puts it, “produced one of 


up counterfeit of the real David Copperfield, cast his stereo. 
typed smile of self-conceit round the house as he settled him. 
self in his attempted, elegant attitudes. If it was impossible tp 
give some respectable delineation of the character to includeiy 
the drama some of those tender episodes of David Copper. 
field’s life, which have made it the most popular of Charles 
Dickens’ works, it would have been much better to ignore jt 
altogether, leave out the-counterfeit, and represent, simply the 
other episodes of ‘‘ Little Em’ly’s” flight and return, which 
have been made the leading features in the adaptation. 

We differ from Mr. Fitzgerald with respect to the impersona. 
tion of “ Peggotty,” which was most ably sustained in the first 
cast. With his remarks upon Mr. Rowe’s representation of 
Micawber we, on the contrary, fully concur. “The charm of 
the actor had been his perfect genuineness all through his cop- 
veyed belief in the flourishes of A/icawder. His deliverance of 
five words only, ‘my foxy, and diabolical employer’ showed 
this nonsense. The ordinary actor would have delivered this 
strange description as something comic, labelling it, as it were, 
as a joke. He would have shown that Ae felt it 
was an absurd speech. Not so this actor. That combination 
of “foxy and diabolical” was the genuine Micawber view, Ais 
idea of odiousness, and so the actor conveyed it. We do not 
think that Mr. Fitzgerald gives that high praise to Mr. Irving's 
representation of Uriah Heep which it undoubtedly deserved, 
No more difficult part could be imagined, yet we do not, even 
think that one single movement was exaggerated into burlesque, 
or that his twistings were made “the end,” instead of being 
merely ‘“‘means to an end”—the delineation of the crawling 
Miss Addison’s Rose Dartle was altogether too 
cold. We quite agree with the sentence—“ the audience 
should also be admitted to see the feeling of love tor Steerforth, 


which produced that hatred to the boatman’s “ Little Emly.” | 


Of the performances at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, and 
more especially of “School,” by Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has no unqualified praise. Garrick, when ctiti- 
cising some one with Boswell, said what he wanted was “ beef.” 
This is the want in Mr. Roberertson’s plays. Like all men 
of true taste, he sees and admires the delicate touchings of the 
French writers, their mastery of the airy measure of speech and 
character ; but he forgets that it is merely so much skin and 
colouring, under which the French have a strong skeleton.” 
Many of the selections from “ School,” which are produced as 
instances of defective composition in Mr. Robertson, are in 
the worst style—one in which nearly every other dramatic 
author has left him far behind; namely, the slang hits to 
catch the applause of the house, that as Mr. Fitzgerald humor- 


the night.” Allowing this-defect, we still believe that m 
no other house in London are there produced such refined 
comedies, supported by more able actors than at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, and we cannot accord too high praise to Miss 
Mr. Fitzgerald considers Mr. Tom 
Taylor is a writer of far greater firmness and vigour, with, 
besides, the nicest skill and touch. His knowledge of the 


| stage is thorough ; and though he has ‘adapted’ freely, he has 


virtually only taken the ‘motif,’ as though some one should J 


| say, ‘ Here is a good subject,’ and make the rest his own.” 


to really master the key of that many-sided spirit which Dickens | 


paints in such tender delineation, as to make each reader feel 
that he is unfolding the ideal life of his childhood, in the tender 


He also thinks Mr. Byron an undoubtedly clever wniter 
yet he gives us as an extract, the following, condemning it, how 
ever, at the same time as a vulgar style. It is taken from 
“Not such a Fool as he looks.” —“ The first object was the 


| re-action of a purely eccentric character, who would stand 


pathos of the most cultivated imagination, still we were unpre- 


pared for the strutting fop, who, in the character of a dressed- 


| cause laughter. 


slone, and whose oddities of dress, speech, and manner might 
A great deal of effect is produced by a dul, 


the loudest guffaws df | 
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sheepish manner, an eye-glass permantly fixed on the eye, sleek 
yellow hair, &c. Nearly every speech he utters is written to 
produce a point and convey variety. He is sent to distribute 
tracts to workmen, and relates how he was received—‘I 
knocked at Crumps’ door ; the door was opened by Crumps, 
and out came Crumps (which produced loud laughter). He 
says he produced a great effect on Crumps—‘ No doubt he 
was softened by your kindness?’ the giver of the tract asks: 
‘Well, n-no, not exactly that!’ ‘ Well, perhaps, you reasoned 
with him on the course he was pursuing?’ ‘N-no, I can’t say 
that I did.’ ‘Well, what ad you do?’ ‘J stood hima pot of 
porter and a screw /’ (This produced another roar.) We take 
one specimen of “burlesque” selected by Mr. Fitzgerald at 





page 164 :— sil 

At one of our leading /v#vy theatres the other night, a per- 
fect hurricane of applause greeted something worse than the 
following extract from ‘the great topical song”— 

And so the cabman’s fare, at last, 
Is settled, nearly quite ; 
I’m sure there’s no one here will grudge 
Poor cabby all that’s right. 
Burden. What it means— 
What it screens— 
I’m sure I cannot tell? 
We quite agree with its author that “what it means—we are 
sure we cannot tell.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald omits tragedy altogether with the following 
comment, which, we think, a somewhat exaggerated conclu- 
sion :—“‘ Of tragedy it is useless to speak, as we have no 
tragedy, or indeed tragedians, &c.” We should think he must 
have written this passage before he heard of our recent 


" Shakesperian revivals, for positively “ Macbeth” has continued 


on the boards tor upwards of a week at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
without proving a complete failure, and he forgets that we have 
yet left to us Mr. Phelps, Mr. Barry Sullivan, and Mrs. 
Vezin, &c. 

With Mr. Fitzgerald’s praise of Mr. Hare in his impersona- 
tion of Beau Farintesh, in “School,” which we think is in 
no respect equal to his merits, either in that impersonation or the 
many others which he has supported so admirably or. the stage 
of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre; and two extracts having 
reference—the one to the peculiar merits of the French stage, 
and the other to the wide difference of situations chosen as sites 
for home and continental theatres—we must conclude our 
long, but by no means exhaustive notice of this interesting 
volume. “ Mr. Hare is an actor worthy of belonging to the old 
school ; all his characters are so finished, and nicely touched. 
Every one is familiar with his old Beau Farintosh in “School,” 
which is as forcible as it is delicate, and marked with innu- 
merable touches which show the most accurate observation. 
He has attempted nothing that has not been conscientiously 
worked out, and which has not proved thoroughly successful.” 
Page 306. “ But, above all, the French stage is superior ; 
because its plays are superior. French playwriters are writers 
with a most delicate touch, and a skill in construction that is 
almost instinct. ‘They give their actors characters to act; the 
actors give them in return a rich store of spirit, vivacity, and 
abundant details of humour; and player and writer act, and 
react, upon each other.” Page 225. “The British playgoer 
generally makes his way to his favourite house through some 
mean back street, and reaches at last a shabby, barn-like 
edifice, that seems to skulk away from public notice. If it be 
in some more respectable street its individuality is lost—it is 
absorbed into the houses adjoining, or squeezed in between its 
bourgeois-like neighbours. It seems as though some remnant 
of persecution attached to the builders of theatres, and that, 
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Il 


like the professors of proscribed faiths, they dared not challenge 
public attention by the ostentatious erection of a building for 
their worship, but were obliged to adopt and alter, unobtru- 
sively, whatever structure they could get. In this shame- 
faced, half apologetic fashion, many of our London theatres 
seem to ask toleration. In the provinces they almost invari- 
ably lurk or loiter in the very ghettos of the town. Above all, 
but too mean is the poor and somewhat noisome alley of 
access by which the players have to creep into their building. 
All this is but some half remnant of the old squire-archical 
and magisterial theory that players were rogues and “ vaga- 
bones,” and were to be dealt with as such; and perhaps, too, 
from an impression, that the profession of a player in a broad 
view belongs to an inferior caste ; and again, partly from the 
feeling that a playhouse is like any other venture in business, 
in which all zsthetic feeling or dignity is mere surplusage.” 

The Elementary Education Act, 1870. Third Edition. London : 

W. Amer. 

At a time when, so far as home politics are concerned, edu- 
cation is, without doubt, “re question of the day, we are by no 
means surprised to see a third edition of a work so useful, so 
comprehensive, and sowell arranged as Mr. Preston hasheregiven 
us. The writer has availed himself of such improvements as 
have been suggested to him, where he found it practicable to 
carry them out, and he gives a popular analysis of the Act and 
an index, both of which will be found to be of very great value. 
We heartily join in the almost universal approbation with which 
this admirable little work has been received. It will be suffi- 
ciently obvious to everyone that before a system so new to 
England as the k.ementary Education Act must necessarily 
bring to pass, is long on trial, there will be very numerous 
defects to be amended, and many improvements which will 
suggest themselves, directly the machinery of the Act is putin 
motion. We have little doubt that the writer of this work will 
be on the watch to incorporate in fresh editions all these altera- 
tions as they arise. But meanwhile, the subject is one of such 
universal interest throughout the country, that few will be con- 
tent to wait till the system begins to be perfected; and to the 
many who cannot so wait, we are glad to recommend Mr. 
Preston's excellent handy-book on our new system of education. 


Illustrated London A: 
The great feature in this almanack generally, is the series of 
coloured illustrations which grace its pages. In the present 
number they are smaller in number and inferior in quality to 
their predecessors, but are still glowing masses of colour, 
pleasing to the eye ; the information is somewhat scanty, and 
the other illustrations are composed almost entirely of portraits 
of generals engaged in the Franco-German war. Altogether 
it isa poor example of a first-class almanack, and in many 
respects it is surpassed by Cassell’s for the present year at one 
half the price. 
Rimmel’s Almanack. 
Odorous, diminutive, barren of information, yet rich in 
colour, plenty of gilt, and afew smirking faces, what can 
the young man or young lady “of the period” desire more ? 
London: Seeley, Jackson, & Co. 
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Evening Amusement. 

A series of little simple childish tales, headed with little 
illustrations, cut in relief after the old-fashioned style of taking 
portraits. Whether the little ones will prefer this style of 
illustration remains to be seen. At any rate it will introduce 
to them the experience of their forefathers when in need of a 
likeness—say in the days of their courtship, when they had to 


present themselves “ 4 la negro” to their beloved. 
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The Brownies and other Tales. By Jurtana H. Ewince. | 
London: Bell and Daldy. 

A charming little book, charmingly produced, and every- 
way creditable both to author, designer, and publisher. The 
binding is as fanciful and elegant as could be wished for a 
collection of fairy tales; and it is needless to say that Mr. 
Cruikshank’s illustrations, particularly those which we select 
as specimens from the tales of the ‘‘ Brownies,” and “ Amelia 
and the Dwarfs,” - 
have all the humour, | 
vivacity, and natural | 
grace, which always 
seem to guide this | 
artist’s pencil when | 
he has to do with 
children, and the| 
quaint denizens of 
fairy - land. The 
volume contains six 
tales, ‘“‘The Brow- 
nies,” ‘‘The Land 
of Lost Toys,” 
“Three Christmas 
Trees,” ‘An Idyll 
of the Wood,” 
**Christmas Crack- 
ers,’ and “Amelia 
and the Dwarfs.” 
We will not betray 
the real secret of any | 
one of them; for| 
how can children 





is a picturesque series of visions resulting from some mysterioy, 
crackers produced at the Christmas hearth by a strange tutor, 
who is set down as clever, because “‘ perhaps that is the leag 
one can say for a fellow-creature who shows a great deal gf 
bare skull, and is not otherwise good-looking.” The lay 
tale, ‘‘ Amelia andthe Dwarfs,” reveals the adventures of 
self-willed young lady who is snatched off underground 
the fairies of the hay-cocks; but whether she ever came w 
: again, or what be 
came of her, it would 
be a_ breach of 
confidence to say, 
The whole series 
is full of fertile fancy, 
good taste, and 
good feeling. The 
| writer really knows 
how to write for 
children without 
being childish, and | 
to give them humour, | 
andalso real wit,and | 
common sense ip 
abundance without 
writing over their 
heads. The bookis 
a true children’ 
book, but it can bk 
read with pleasure 
by their — elders. 
There are many 
touches in it that 














endure to know 

beforehand the fairy- | 
talethey are to read? | 
To take the flavour | 


from the feast in| 
advance in this} 
fashion, is to do| 


both them and their | 
author a_ wrong. | 
We will only give a 

faint indication of 

the subject. In the | 
‘** Brownies” a won- 

derfully agreeable 

doctor tells to a/| 
circle of little | 
friends, with whom | 
we maintain a most 

pleasant and inte- | 
resting acquaintance | 
through some part | 
of the book, how} 
a certain mysterious | 
owl let in light upon | 





“THE BROWNIES.” | 


remind one d 
Kingsley’s ‘ Water | 
babies” in the mea- 
ings masked under 
sallies of a frolick j 
some humour, and | 
| we note many ei 
dences of wide 
sympathies andkeen | 
observation. It i} 
refreshing to meet 
with such a book, 
and we _ cordially 
commend it to] 
| kindly parents and | 





|indulgent maiden | 
aunts. 
The  Westminste | 
Papers. Novembe, | 
1870. London: | 


| Kent and Co. 
This is a well-pre 
duced, but witha | 








the minds of the two little sons of a tailor concerning the 
nature of ‘‘ Brownies,” and what came of it. ‘The Land of 
Lost Toys” takes us along with the good aunt Penelope 


to judgment for hard-hearted treatment of the treasures of 
the nursery toy-cupboard, and shows what such cruel tyrants 
may expect. “Three Christmas Trees” (which we imagine 
will not be the favourite story), is a tale of visions and 
beautiful fancies. ‘ An Idyll of the Wood,” “a sad one and 
a little true,” shows us the fate of a certain sweet-throated 





thrush who was taken away from home. ‘Christmas Crackers” 


-a very expensive | 
journal of chess, whist, games of skill, and the drama. Is 
scanty pages, however, contain some good matter, but eight pages 


| of even the very best composition for 6d. seem rather to belong | 
through a mysterious region, where little folk can be brought | 


to a byegone age. We should imagine that its circulation 8 | 
extremely limited. The printing and paper are of a superidt 
quality, the diagrams illustrative of the game of chess and whist f 
are also well produced. The dramatic critic appears to combint f 
the vocations of prophet and critic to the journal, as he speaks f 
his prophecy of universal failure in the dramatic pieces of tht § 
season as having come to pass. We wonder whether Dr. Cut 
ming is the anonymous prophet. 
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The Imperial Constantinian Order of St. George. By His 
Royal Highness the Prince RHODOCANKIS : in two parts. 
Longmans. 1870. 

This brochure, which appears in the form of a royal quarto 
pamphlet, and is published at half a guinea, we presume on 
account of the “royal” character of its contents, though pre- 
tending to give a sketch of the true history of the “ Imperial 
Order of St. George,” which is traditionally asserted to have 
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brother of the last of the Palzologi, who sat upon the Eastern 
Imperial throne, and who lost that throne by the subversion of 
the empire at the fall of Constantinople in 1453. The prince’s 
position is that this brother, on the fall of Constanstinople and 
the destruction of the empire, not by a popular outbreak, but 
by the hands of a foreign invader, became the de jure inheritor 
of all his brother’s dignities, including the Grand Mastership of 
the Imperial Constantinian Order of St. George, which had been 








been founded more 
than 1,500 years ago 
by the Emperor Con- 
stantine, is really a 
book of the same type, 
and fit to be placed on 
the shelf side by side 
together with, the self- 
asserting manifesto of 
“M. le Duc de Rous- 
sillon”—or rather, as 
he ought to be styled, 
plain M. de Cosprons 
—which we noticed 
in our first number. 
When we received that 
book, we thought that 
barefaced assumption 
could rise no higher 
than a ducal title : for 
when we consulted our 
French dictionary, we 
found it written in the 
plainest words, “ Duc: 
le premier titre de 
noblessede France: 
aussi, un oiscau de 
sapine.” However, as 
in the lowest depths, 
there is a lower still, 
so in these Alpine 
heights of “ noblesse,” 
there are loftier alti- 
tudes to be reached; 
and we must own that 
as we rise from M. de | 
Cosprons-cankis, as he 
is styled by theamiable 
relicts who adore him 
and believe in him, 
into the altitudes of 
Prince Rhodo-cankis, 





instituted more than 
a thousand years pre- 
| viously as the guar- 
‘dian of the “La- 
barum,” or Sacred 
Standard, on which 
Constantine saw the 
sign of the Cross with 
the famous words “ 1N 
| HOC*}SIGNO VINCES.” 
| According to the 
Prince,an attempt has 
been made to claim 
| the grand-mastership 
ofthis illustrious order 
forthe Royal House 
of the Duchess of 
Parma, to whom it is 
'said to have been 
transferred by sale 
| from the Commeni ; 
| but this assumption, 
he says, is an “ im- 
posture.” Perhaps it 
|is. It appears also, 
|that the “grand 
council” of the order 
|has more recently 
| been revived by Lord 
Kenlis and his brother 
| Freemasons ; and thfs 
also, according to 
“* His Imperial High- 
ness,” is an “ impos- 
'ture” too. But he 
fails to make out to 
our satisfaction the 
why and the where- 
fore; and from his 
| book we see no 
reason why we should 
accord to the Prince 


Al 


‘ 





we seem to breathe a 
freer and a fresher 
atmosphere. - 


It appears that this royal personage, whose right to bear the 


title of a Prince has recently formed the subject of some 
severe strictures in the “ Freemason’s Magazine,” is a member 
of a right worthy family of ancient descent, who have held, 
and still hold a high position among the Greek merchants of the 
City of London. There can be little doubt, if the pedigree 
which he publishes in his volume is reliable, and we must own that 
he publishes no authentic proof of his statements, that the 
“Prince” is sprung from an ancient line, and that his great- 
great-great-great-great-great-grandmother was Theodora,daughter 
of one Theodorus Palzologus, whose great-great-great-grand- 
father, “Thomas Ducas Angelus Commenus Palologus,” was 


“THE BROWNIES.” (See page 112 


fuses; and we should refuse also 


| to their feelings. 


| Rhodocankis, on _ his 
| own ipse dixit, those 
honours which he re- 

to concede to an 


Italian or to an English nobleman. The real fact is, that 


| when an Imperial throne tumbles to the ground, its titles 


and honours must be held to fall with it; or if they 
are conceded to the fallen family during the life of the 
survivors, such a concession is simply a matter of courtesy 
Let the reader conceive the absurdity 
which would be involved in a similar claim made upwards of 
4oo years hence by the descendant, in the tenth or twelfth 
degree, from a brother of the fallen Emperor of the French, if 


| he happened to have one who left issue behind him, and 


especially if that claim descended to him through one or two 
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intermediate female links. The Prince’s claim to his high 
sounding dignity is precisely similar and parallel to this. He 
tells us that his name means “ King of Rhodes,” and that his 
ancestors held regal sway over that island. We would suggest 
to him whether in his case it would not be well to reverse the 
Miltonic proverb, and to resolve that it is “ better to slave ” in 
London as a respectable merchant, than to “ reign in Rhodes” 
a mythical and titular sovereign. 


The Mineral and other Resources of the Argentine Republic in 
1869, published by special authority of the National 
Government. By Major Icnacio RIcKaRD, F.G.S., &c. 
London: Longmans & Co., 1870. 


The Argentine Republic, which, ten years ago, was little 
more than a geographical expression in the lips of most Eng- 
lishmen, has been gradually attracting attention as a field for 
agricultural enterprise. It is calculated that more than 40,000 
British subjects are settled within its limits, chiefly in Buenos 
Ayres and the other riverine provinces, where pasture is abun- 
dant and there are special facilities for successful farming. ‘The 
pampas, which stretch away for a thousand miles east and west, 
render pastoral pursuits so easy and profitable that they have 
been pursued almost to the total exclusion of all other branches 
of agriculture. Indeed, so little has been done in La Plata 
towards developing its cereal produce, that it is still an im- 
porter of flour to a considerable extent. The object, however, 
of Major Rickard’s volume is not so much to testify to the 
superficial wealth of the country, as to obtain due recognition 
for its vast subterranean resources, and especially to divert into 
so promising a channel a portion of that stream of emigration 
which is daily issuing from our own shores. President Sarmi- 
ento, to whose energetic and enlightened policy the Republic 
owes much of its success, defines clearly enough the class 
of immigrants who would confer and derive most benefit from 
settling in La Plata :— 

“Such is the state of things created in the rural districts in 
England, by the extensive application of machinery and capital 
to agriculture on a large scale, that the small tenant farmers 
and labourers cannot find the means of subsistence. These 
are the people who ought to be preferred, and intelligent 
philanthropists should direct their efforts to provide means for 
their conveyance out and settlement. Within ‘two years they 
would be in a position to repay all that had been advanced 
to them, and would have raised themselves to the position of 
proprietors—comparatively rich and happy.” 


} 


history is commonto most similar enterprises in South Amerig— 
“the great drawbacks, water and revolution, interrupted the; 


| prolific labours ; the war of independence came on and all wa 


| of workings known to the aborigines. 


abandoned.” Both Gualilan and the adjacent mountain djs. 
trict of Guachi derived their name from the word gua, which, ip 
the Huarpe tongue, signifies gold, and indicates the existeng 
Of the other provineg 
the most important are Mendoza and San Luis. The forme 
is the more varied in its products. Upon its luxuriant fields 
are fattened the cattle which supply the Chilian markets wit, 
meat ; and a rough red wine, suitable for home consumption, i 
produced from some 10,000 acres of vineyard. Copper anj 
petroleum have been found in some abundance, and Major 
Rickard discovered several beds of a highly bituminous cog, 
San Luis is principally agricultural, but within its limits is |; 
Carolina, a district once celebrated for its gold mines which 
although no longer worked, seem to merit renewed attention, 
Major Rickard writes for a special purpose, and writes yey 
much /o the purpose. His facts are placed clearly before the 
reader, and although here and there his statements seem tw 
highly coloured, yet we are quite willing to impute this rathe 


to the author’s enthusiasm than to any desire to mislead. Th | 


book is really one of great value to the capitalist, and to 
who take an interest in the progress of a young and energetic 
nation ; with the addition of a few good maps it would be aj 
that an intending emigrant could desire. 

MACRAE. 


The Americans at Home. By DAvip 2. vols, 


Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 


sane 


— 





— 


This is one of the most excellent descriptions ofa country ani 


its inhabitants we have ever had the pleasure of perusing. We 
never remember to have read any work upon America whic 
really attempted pictures of life, without either gross exaggen:- 
tions, bearing evidence of the writer’s idiosyncracies, or a one: 
sided view of supposed defects and excellences of the nationd 
character. We cannot give higher praise to this work thant 
say that we believe the writer has henestly achieved the ided 


| sketchedoutin hisadmirable preface. After having said this, wewil 


The small tenant farmers (whose wholesale emigration would | 


be a severe loss to England) would find abundant scope for 
their energies in that western Mesopotamia, which lies between 


the Parana and the Rio Quinto ; and if the labourers carried | 
with them that aptitude for work which the President believes | 


to be a British characteristic, their spades and pick-axes might 
lay bare veins of precious metals, and their skill might utilise 


indigenous products, so as not merely to enrich themselves, but | 


also to bring the Republic to the fore-front of South American 
States, 


{t would be impossible within the limits of a brief 


notice to do move than catalogue the chief material resources | 


of La Plata, which is unquestionably one of the most fertile 
countries in the world. Its northern provinces, which form 
the metalliferous region, produce silver, lead, copper, and iron, 
and both in Tucuman and Santiago there are auriferous dis- 
tricts of no small extent. 
is in the more southerly province of San Juan, in which is 
situated Gualilan, renowned in earlier times for the vast 
quantity of precious metal extracted from its mines. Their 


insert one extract from it, which will, we feel sure, attract many 
readers to this most important work: ‘‘I mention these ip 
stances to show that we do well to familiarise ourselves with 
American affairs, not only to see what may be imitated, but wha 
ought to be guarded against. There is all the more need of this, 
since America is now exercising a powerful influence in this 
country. The two nations are knit together as parts of one body. 
What affects the one, affects the other. Disaster to Ameria 
means disaster to us, though it may temporarily benefit a few; 


a 


AF RETR 


— 


progress in America means progress here, though it may involve | 


changes hostile to class interests. It was the consciousness 0 
this that caused Britain to take such interest in the recent wat. 
North and South were felt to be but names for two great ptit- 
ciples, contending not only in America, but here. We cannot 


| therefore, but feel interest in American progress if we areit 


The chief source of gold, however, | 


terested in our own. 


develop, what their manners are, their mode of thought, atl 
their ways of working. We want to see them through majj 
eyes, hear them through many ears, get photographs of thes 
from many standpoints. 


can equal. One about President Grant’s boyhood, in page 117,18 
an excellent example. ‘At West Point Academy, being anu 


We want to know about her institution f 
| and how they work ; we want to know what kind of people the 


The pages are crowded with anecdotes § 
which give touches of character such as no mere descripti® 
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social boy, he was treated at first with a good deal of insolence 
and cruelty by the older scholars. He stood this for some time, 
till one day, on mock parade, the captain of the company ad- 
dressed a very insulting remark to him. Young Grant imme- 
diately stepped out of the ranks, threw off his jacket, and, before 
the whole company challenged the captain to fight. The excite- 
ment became intense. The two boys went at it, and in three 
minutes the captain, though he fought hard, was severely 
thrashed, and had to cry for mercy. ‘ Now lieutenant, if you 
please, I'll take you,’ said Grant, turning, without any apparent 
excitement, to another of the cadets who had been most 
forward in abusing him. The lieutenant 
would have willingly declined the combat, but his repu- 
tation was at stake, and he stepped out. Grant made 
short work with him too. ‘ Now,’ said he, hitching up his 
pants, and looking as if his blood were only beginning to fire up, 
‘who comes next? I want peace, but I’m willing to fight the 
whole company, one by one, if that’s necessary to gain peace.’ 
There was no more fighting. The boys, delighted with his pluck, 
poured round him tumultuously, shook his hands, and gave him 
ahearty cheer. Thereafter he went by the name of ‘Company 
Grant,’ the boy that was ready to fight the whole company.”’ 
Here is another, showing the character of General Butlerin a few 
words: ‘* Whenin command at New Orleans, Butlerwas standing 
one day smoking a cigar in front of the building which he was 
using as his headquarters, where, as usual, the United States 
flag was flying. A Southern lady passing down the street 
stepped off the pavement as she drew near, and kept the other 
side of the street till she was past the flag. Butler turned to the 
sentry. ‘Arrest that woman,’ he said, ‘and bring her here.’ 
The sentry obeyed. ‘Madame,’ said Butler taking his cigar 
from his lips, ‘ What did you step off the pavement at this part 
of the street for?’ ‘To avoid that rag,’ said the lady defiantly. 
‘I thought so,’ said Butler. Ue called a guard, and said, ‘ You 
will walk that woman up and down under this flag for half an 
hour. Ifshe is fatigued you will give her a chair directly under 
it,’ and, resuming his cigar, while the guard set about their work, 


looked as if 


‘he tranquilly watched the indignant lady till his cigar was 


finished.’’ We will give one more startling anecdote, and with 
it will leave the work to that cordial appreciation of the public 
which we are sure it will attain: ‘‘A Virginian gentleman, on 
the Mechansville turnpike, near Richmond, had given up his 
crops and pasture field to the Confederate Government, reserving 
one ten-acre lot of corn, which he guarded zealously. He was 
excited to fury one day, by discovering a group of horsemen, 
whom he took for cavalry, riding straight through this ten-acre 
lot. He rushed out, ‘ How dare you ride through my field ?’ he 
said. ‘You vagabonds, I'll report you—I’ll report you to the 
President.’ A horseman, in an old dusty grey coat and cadet cap, 
rode up and said, ‘ We are on urgent business, sir, and took the 
shortest cut.’ ‘Do you command this company, sir,’ cried the 
irascible Virginian. ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Then I’ll teach you a lesson, 
boy—I’ll_ report you, sir. What’s your name?’ ‘ Jackson? 
‘What Jackson?’ ‘T. J. Jackson, Major-General, Confederate 
Army.’ ‘What! you ain’t Stonewall Jackson?’ ‘They some- 
times call me so,’ said the horseman.’ ‘Bless my soul!’ cried 
the Virginian, rushing forward and grasping the General’s hand. 
‘General Jackson, God bless you, sir! If I had known it was 
you! Ride where you like, sis—ride over my field ; go back, sir, 
and ride over it, every damn’d inch of it.’’ For further graphic 
descriptions, we refer readers to the book itself. 
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Books of this kind are extremely useful as giving a record of 
the annual progress made by each religious body. We are 
strongly reminded of Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ Mutual Admiration 
Society,” when reading the thirty-one short biographies of 
ministers who have died since last Conference. According to 
their biographer the whole of these deceased gentlemen seem to 
have been model orators, the most cultivated scholars, the most 
indefatigable workers, and the most spotless of Christians. We 
think that had some few of the ministers been less perfect they 
would have been more like real men. The number of members 
and ministers in the various countries is rather astonishing 
Members 61,371, ministers 3,267. 


The Elementary Education Act. 3rd Edition. London: 
Amer. 

There is no one resident in England who has not some interest 
in the little work before us. It is a record of one of the most 
astonishing acts of legislation ever enacted in this country, which 
will, it is hoped, infuse into our national life a higher and nobler 
element. No one need be ignorant of this great subject if they 
will buy this low-priced little work, and steadily study its 
pages. Every facility for its ready comprehensionis given them by 
means of a careful analysis and index of the various component 
parts of the Act. It reflects infinite credit on the compiler. 


Cyril Ashley. By A.L.O. E. London: Nelson and Co. 

We most sincerely hope that the prophecy in the sad preface 
to this story may not be fulfilled. We hope, on the contrary, that 
the writer will charm our young people with many other tales. 
At least, we can assure her without flattery that her place is not 
likely to be filled so easily as she seems to imagine. We should 
probably differ very widely from the views of life which the 
A. L. O. E. would maintain to be those best for the rising genera- 
tion to be brought up in. We are all the more ready to acknow- 
ledge the tolerant, and charitable spirit, with which her books are 
The work before us is neither tedious, nor dull; the 
conversations, on the contrary, are well-sustained, and are 
thoroughly natural. It will be needless to say to the many who 
know the author’s previous writings, that an excellent tone 
pervades the tale. We should especially recommend the “ Cyril 
Ashley,” to those who are interested in any boy, whose inclina- 
tion is to do right, but who runs the risk of spoiling what may 
be a very useful career, by unconscious self-conceit, and a want 
of regard for the feelings of others. 

God’s Trial by Fire. By WALTER ROWTON. 
ston and Sons. 

The writer has, we are informed on the title-page, lectured for 
twenty-one years at nearly all the principal Literary and 
Mechanics’ Institutions! We must acknowledge, therefore, that 
it is not without a feeling of awe that we venture to give our 
opinion of his work. Like many modern writers he sets up his 
own views against those whom he classes under the one head of 
theologians.” The subjects treated of are of the deepest im- 
portance, and we think that if the author really felt his ‘‘literary 
deficiencies” as he professes to do, he would have waited long 
Though he does nct say so, 


written, 


London: Houl- 


before writing such a work as this. 
we doubt if he would allow that a knowledge of Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Greek, is a necessary qualification for an expounder of Scrip- 


ture. Need we say more ? 
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Aunt Fudy’s Magazine, November. 
Daldy. 

This isone of the very best conducted magazines that we 
possess, and it does infinite credit to Mrs. Alfred Gatty, who 
fills the editorial post with so much taste and care. 
magazines aspire to give the greatest quantity possible for the 
money, both of articles and illustrations ; Mrs. A. Gatty prefers 
“ quality,” and succeeds in the attempt. In one feature parti- 
cularly this Num-+- . ——— 
ber excels, namely, 
illustration. We have | 
much pleasure in 
giving the most pro- | 
minent example, taken | 
from a piece entitled 
“Timothy’s Shoes,” 
illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, 
whose name will | 
bring back many a 
pleasant recollection 
to those who admire 
his versatile genius. 








London: Bell and 
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| chamber being aware of it at the time. Although we agree 
| with him that this seems improbable, any medical man yj 
know that it is by ho means impossible; and again, it is ny 
| always asserted that he was a twin with Louis XIV., but bom 
either before or after (the latter supposition seems to have th 
greater weight attached to it). We think this supposition hy 


| escaped the writer’s attention. We are almost glad that th 


| subject has still been left in doubt, so that we may have hada J 


- =e opportunity of pens. 
| Ing so interesting ; 
volume ; and althoug) 
| the issue is of no grea 
}moment, now th 
the time of its occw. 
rence is so long pas, 
still it will be found; 
most truly entertaining 
volume to those wh 
delight to delve int 
the fossil remains ¢ 
history. 
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Besides ‘ Timothy’s 
Shoes” we have “The 
Old Work-box,” by 
Madame Guizot; A 
song, “The Sparrow | 
on the Tree,” by A.S. 
Gatty; ‘Scenes and 
Sketches from the 30 
Years’ War,” by the | 
Viscountess Enfield ; | 
“The Lost Treasure ;” 
“A Flat Iron for a 
Farthing,” by J. H. | 
Ewing, illustrated by | 
H. Paterson; “ ad 

| 
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Red Snow Plant,” by 
Mrs. Gatty; “Die 
Wacht am Rhein;” | 
“Buried Cities ;” &c. 


Men in Cornwall. 
the Rev. R. Hawkm 
Vicar of Morwenstow 
London : Russel 
Smith. 





present vicar of Mor 
wenstow 
hold word in Cornwall 
We are by no meas 


where as well know, 
or his writings 9 
appreciated as might 
be 
their merit. Weat 
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Tron Mask. By M. 
Torin. Translated 
by H. _ Vizetelly. | 
London: Smith and if 
Elder. a\y; an 
Mr. H. Vizetelly Nig ponr get ie 


has followed his first 





folk lore and interes 





effort at unravelling 


the mysterious his- | 

torical incident of | — — . 

“The Story of the Diamond Necklace” by a_transla- 
tion of a work which is none the less mysterious, in 
the shape of an inquiry into “Who was the Man with 


the Iron Mask?” We prophesy for this book an equal 
popularity to its predecessor. The author seems to doubt 
the generally received conclusion that the “Man with 
the Iron Mask?” was a brother to Louis XIV., whether 
legitimate or illegitimate it is impossible for critics to deter- 
mine. So far as we have been able to follow his argument, he 
appears to rest his objection to this upon the fact of the impos 
sibility of the birth of a ¢win to Louis XIV., several hours after 
the birth of the latter, without the crowd assembled in the 


“TIMOTHY'S SHOES.” (Frem “ Aunt Fudy's Magesine.”) 


ing archeological 

gossip. A greatdeald 

- local information & 
put before us of that kind that escapes ordinary bookmakers, and 
which only those who thoroughly well know the parts and people 
they describe are really able to give. Mr. Hawker has, too, a fund 
of quiet humour, and we can only say that the man musth 
indeed in a sad frame of mind who can read, without fits o 
laughter, the prose epic of the “ Battle of the Swine,” of which 
the first scene lies in Cornwall, and the second, singular to s%, 
in the theatre at Oxford. How this change of scene came! 
pass we cordially recommend all persons (save those who har 

| atendency to apoplexy) to read in Mr. Hawker’s own words 
This is not the first of the writer’s entertaining works, and we 
trust that itis far from being the last. 
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The Illustrated Review. 


Overther “ay’s Remembrances- Fuliana Horatia Ex ling. 
London : Bell & Daldy. 1860. 

This is emphatically a book for the elder children, and a 
most excellent one of its kind. It consists of an introduction 
and four stories, which are entitled respectively, “ Mrs. Moss,” 
“The Snoring Ghost,” “Reka Dom,” and “ Kerguelen’s 
Island,” which are told by a delightful old lady to a little girl, 
Ida. We make acquaintance with Ida in the first part as a 
child whose father 
has recently perish- 
ed at sea, and who 
consequently lives 
with a gruff uncle, 


Mrs. 


and whiles «way 
much weary time 
in watching t1> en- 


trances and exits of 
the old lady owning 
the house over the 
way. The descrip- | 
tive touches which 
introduce this old | 
lady are such as 
recall the stroke of 
a pen but recently 
laid down for ever. 
Ida becomes known 
to the good dame 
through an act of 
kindliness which 
costs her dear, es- 
tablishes a warm 
friendship, and 
having coaxed from 
her new friend at 
different times the 
tales above named, 
is in the last piece 
informed of the 
rescue and return 
of her shipwrecked 
but not lost father, 
andallends happily. 
It is needless to 
sketch the stories 
themselves ; they 
areextremely slight, 
and cannot be said 
to have any plot, but 
they have no need 
of it, forthey possess 
a peculiar charm of 
their own. Itis very 
pleasant to read a 
book showing such 
a thorough appre- 
ciation of child- 
hature in its beauty and its longings as is this. The author 
has the true talisman which always gives power over a subject 
treated and power over the reader appealed to, sympathy. 
This lady has no fear of children’s shallowness. She knows 
that of themselves they naturally love all that is natural, all 
that is truly human, all that is truly divine, and she writes under 
such anidea. We have not space here to point out the many 
tokens of shrewd observation, of high aim, of pure and gene- 
rous feeling, and of broad human sympathy with what is beau- 
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“MR. JOSEPH.” (From “ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances.”) 
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tiful and pure, however much it may be generally slighted or 
overlooked. And the book is one not merely of good in 
tentions or well-meant feebleness. On the contrary, it is 
throughout bright and interesting ; it is nowhere dull or lan 
guid, the construction and connections of the slight stories are 
clever, and there is throughout a quiet ease and power which 
relieves one of all fear of break down and sham as one reads 
on. High praise without stint can well be given to such an 
attempt, so truly 
well conceived and 
executed. We are 
glad to notice the 
chaste and elegant 
binding which en 
closes these pages, 
and several of the 
illustrations are very 
pleasing. The one 
which we select has 
not, indeed, the 
chief artistic merit 
of the set, but it has 
considerable quaint- 
ness and interest. 


Melchior’s Dream, 
and other Tales, 
By J. H. G. Lon- 
don: Bell & 
Daldy, 1870. 
This little vol- 

ume, consisting of 

five simple and 
graceful tales by 

Mrs. Unwin, which 

formed her first in 

troduction into the 
literary arena, is 
marked by clear 
promise of what has 
been since abund- 
antly fulfilled. It 
will be unnecessary 
to do more than 
give the titleof these 
stories which, in ad- 
dition to Melchior’s 

Dream, are The 

Blackbird’s Nest, 

Friedrich’s Ballad, 

A Bit of Green, and 

Monsieur, (the Vis- 

count’s Friend. A 

very few indications 

may be noticed ot 
anunpractised hand 

. from which later 

productions of the same pen are entirely free. The aim of the 

writer is throughout pure and high ; but while she scorns to stop 

at mere entertainment, she never overlooks its importance as a 

means of achieving a larger purpose. The tales are fresh from 

a nature that is warm, kindly, and imaginative. They are 

thoroughly permeated with a sense of the importance of the 

work undertaken, and the wise care necessary to avoid adding 
one more failure to that crowd of empty moralised imbecilities, 
which are so often thought the best pabulum for minds that are 
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young and uninformed, indeed, but which have a far keener | 


perception, or rather instinct of the false and the inadequate 
than some good people seem aware. 


The Log of the Fortuna. By Capt. A. F. Linpitey. London: 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1870. 

This book contains a collection of tales narrated by pas- 
sengers and crew during a cruise on Chinese waters. For 
the lovers of adventure, strong nautical expressions, and 
panoramas of strange incidents, this book will prove a most 
welcome publication. There .is no decided talent in the 
writing, but it is certainly made attractive by the strong 
spice of adventure running throughout. We scarcely know 
for whom such a book as this is intended, except it be boys, 
and if so, we cannot unhesitatingly recommend it for their 
perusal, not that there is anything to condemn in its pages, 
but we cannot see any beneficial result to be obtained equal 
to that which may be attained by more real pictures of life. 


| be able to notice a decided improvement. 


However, it simply stands as a story-book, and is really a | 


most imposing one—the contents are most varied. We have 
first a skipper’s yarn about “‘ An Adventure on the Yang-tse- 
Kiang,” a perilous exploit in China, in our opinion the best 
tale in the book. The merchant’s yarn, ‘‘Le Pont Neuf,” a 
mysterious tale about Paris ; ‘‘ My First Yarn; or, The Ghost 
on board the Imogene: a Legend of the Sea,” a very well- 
told story. The “Doctor's Yarn Stuck Up: an Adventure 
with Australian Bush Rangers,” which introduces a most 
amusing picture of two men “dancing” to save their lives, 
and thuskeeping their black captors in a good humour until 
rescue came. ‘The yarn of the mate, out of a berth, “Caught 
by Chinese Rebels, and a Strange Story of the Sea”; “ My 
own yarn; or, The Black Pirate: a Tale of the Sea,” this will 
form one of the chief favourites with boy readers ; and lastly, 
“The Skipper’s Second Yarn ; or, Captain Dobson’s Revenge: an 
Adventure in the Sea of Azof.” It is profusely illustrated, some 
plates being exceedingly good. One of the illustrations we 
insert (Our Fishing), represents the landing of a huge sea bream 
who has been tempted to destruction by the aid of a large piece 
of pork. “The Xebec in Hiding,” is taken from the last tale, 
“Captain Dobson’s Revenge,” and represents his ship laying 
under concealment, at anchor in a creek in shore. ‘The light 
touches of the engraving are very artistic. The “ Fortuna 
Ashore” is also anexcellentspecimen of engraving. “Shanghai” 
is one of the most prominent spots‘in China to Englishmen, 
and will therefore be noted with interest. The binding is ex- 
ceedingly tasteful, the paper excellent, and the work altogether 
does infinite credit to the publishers in its production. 

Art. October, 1870. London: Sampson Low. 


We have as little hesitation in placing this excellent monthly 





MAGAZINE NOTICES. 

THE ARGOSY.—Bessy Rane, chap. xxxviii.—xli; Woman's 
Work; Annette’s Love Story; Thompson’s Murder; Mak 
Akenside’s Love. A decjded improvement on the number of lag 
month. The various papers, though very light, are at leag 
readable. 


BELGRAVIA.—Milly Darrell (by the author of Lady Audley’s 
Secret), chap. i.—iii.; Fenton’s Quest, chap. xxix.—xxxii. ; The 


Haunted Baronet, chap. xxiv.—xxx.; Carlo Ponti; Hylas; Count | 
Sun Spots; The Last Night in Babylon; 4 | 


Bismarck at Home ; 
Morning Call in France ; 
Matrimony among the Bombshells. 


The Grub and the Butterflies ; Matches: 
lere again we are glad to 
‘Count Bismarck 
at Home’”’ will, of course, be eagerly read. We wish that Mr 
Sala, in ‘‘ The Last Night in Babylon,’’ had told us more of 
people of whom we wish to hear, and less of others of whom re 
do not wish to hear. 
BLACKWOoOD’s.—Earl’s Dene, Part XIII.; Nuremberg, o 
How to Build Houses; A Very Strange Correspondent ; The 
Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Language ; New Books; 
Professor Porter on the Human Intellect ; The Great Collapse 





‘* Nuremberg ’”’ recalls pleasantly to the mind of those who have | 
had the good fortune to behold it, that quaint and delightful | 


town. 
time. 


THE BROADWAY.—A Coquette’s Campaign, Part IV.; Tent 
Life with the Wandering Koraks (II. 
A French Salon; The Land of the Troubadours ; A Woman’ 
Past ; Yes ; Preachers and Preaching ; The Shop Girl; Sybilla 
Part I.; Society. ‘‘ Preachers and Preaching” appears to us 


| the most readable of these papers. 


| us Part, chap. xii.—xviii.; The Doom of the 
chap. vii.—ix. ; Report of the Ritual Commission Considered; | 
Religion in China, Part]; i 
Sketch of the Early § 
Poppies ; Government | 





journal at the head of all Art periodicals, as we have in calling it 


the cheapest of them, though it costs half-a crown. We received 
this number somewhat late, but as the contents are not of an 
ephemeral order, it may well serve as a specimen of a publication 
which requires only to be known to be appreciated. Except the 
original designs, which we think extremely ungraceful, all the 


plates are gems. They are produced by heliotypy, of which pro- | 


cess a description is given, and consist of photographs from a 
picture by Vandyck; a room at Strawberry Hill, the temple of 
Mars Ultor at Rome, and a study of a foreground. There is also 
the fac-simile of an early Italian print. The letter-press is ad- 
mirable. The head by Vandyck is worth more than the price 
of the whole magazine. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE.—Till Death & 
Hetheringtons, 
“His Banner over us was Love ;” 
Plans and Practices pro Ecclesia ; Advent ; 
British Church, IV. V.; On a Child; 
Scheme of Education in Prussia ; Notes and Comments; Re 
views and Notices of Books. Mostof the papers this monthar 
well worth reading ; ‘‘ Religion in China ”’ especially so. 


THE CORNHILL.—Lord Kilgobbin, chap. iv.—vi. ; 4 
tures of Harry Richmond, chap. viii.—xii.; Log of the Nautilus 
and Isis ; The Consular Service ; How the Uhlans took Mow 
peux les Cavis; Bianca Capello. The capture of Moupeux les 
Cavis is, of course, like all the writer’s sketches, very entertait- 
ing. The canoe adventures are also good. 


FRASER’S.—Mr. Cardwell’s Military Policy; The Present Con 
dition of China; Rambles; The New Dominion; Mystic Trees 
and Flowers; In the Highlands; Holiday Thoughts ; On the 
Drowning of Shelley ; Some Notes on Modern Italian Art; The 
Fiji Islands in 1868, 1869, 1870; The Personal History of Im- 
perialism in 1870; The War. The first paper shows up the 
incompetency of Mr. Cardwell. We were very curious to se 
what the writer of ‘‘ Modern Italian Art’’ could say respecting 
it, a recent tour in Italy having led us to believe that modem 
Italy was quite destitute of Art. The writer exhausts the subject 
in little more than four pages, and practically agrees with us 
The articles on China and on the War, will, of course, be rea 
with interest. 


Lonpon SociETy.—Riddles of Love, chap. 1.—lv. ; The Ea 
press in England ; Oxford and the New Régime ; Sitzbad in 70) 
May and November; Some Ideas about Cricket; Paris from 4 
Balloon ; Marriage Bells; Morals of the Music-halls ; Sketches 
of the War; Selections from Artists’ Sketch-books; Abow 
Game; Treue und Fest; I never liked Lewis; The Piccadilly 
Papers; From the Battle-field (Good night.) This is a very fait 
number of a magazine that does not profess to offer very solid 
food for the mind. ‘‘ Paris from a Balloon ”’ is from the pen af 


| Mr. Walter Thornbury, and is the first of the series. 


; Wind of the Southland; | 


“ The Great Collapse ’’ ought to make us take warning ia | 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. NEWMAN has published two essays on miracles, uniform 
with the recent edition of his sermons. 


The 


Mr. W. G. CLARK, late Public Orator at Cambridge, will deliver 
six lectures on Shakespeare, to the Ladies’ English Literature 
Class this term. 


THE valuable library of the late Professor Conington was sold 
by auction at the Clarendon Hotel, Oxford, on November 8th. 


Mr. ST. LEGER is writing the biography of Balfe, the com- 
poser. 

WE are promised a Christmas story, to be entitled ‘‘ An 
Ancient Mariner,”’ by Lyu!lph, the writer of ‘‘ Snow,’’ &c. 

THE famous Russian novelist, Ivan Tourguenieff, is expected 
to make a stay of some weeks in England. 

A History of Ancient Turin, ‘‘ Julia Augusta Taurinorum,”’ 
has been published by Signor Carlo Promis, at Turin. 





A CALENDAR of the Clarendon State Papers in the Bodleian 
Library has been published by the Oxford University Press. 


Mr. HOWARD GLOVER will publish in December ‘‘ Twenty 
Years on the London Press.”’ 





MR. MITFORD, Secretary to the Embassy in Japan, will pub- 
lish ere long “‘ Stories of Old Japan,”’ the wood-cuts in which 
will be the work of Japanese artists. 


ANOTHER most interesting work is promised as forthcoming, 
on the ancient cities of Ceylon, which are now being explored 
and photographed. 


—-——_ > - —— 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE Orchestra speaks most favourably of the acoustic pro- 
perties, which will prove so serviceable in the Albert Hall, and in 
which most of our buildings are so deficient. Our contemporay 
says that visitors to the building will notice the clearness of the 
workmen’s voices when they sing, and especially so in the 
galleries, in which the Exhibition of Educational Works and 
Appliances will be held, and where musical entertainments, in 
connection with the exhibition, will be given. 


Mr. R. S. Poor, Assistant-keeper of the Department of 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum, has succeeded to the 
Keepership, which Mr. W. S. W. Vaux has resigned. 





WE trust that the report may prove true, that the Alhambra is 
to be turned into a theatre. 





MR. W. Spottiswoope is spoken of as likely to be elected 
President of the London Mathematical Society for next year. 
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THE Edinburgh Philosophical Institution opened its Lecture 
Session on Friday, November 4th, with an address from the 
(English) Solicitor-General, in which the lecturer set forth the 
great advantage of mental culture to the man of business as 
well as to the man of leisure. 


THE Architectural Association began its session last Friday 
with an inaugural address from the President, Mr. T. H. Watson. 


THE Chancellor of Cambridge, the Duke of Devonshire, has 
offered to found a professorship of Experimental Physics, and to 
uildings and apparatus necessary for such teaching 
to that University. 

— -}--- — 

DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISMS. 
THE MUSICAL USURPER OF THE MODERN DRAWING- 
ROOM. 

Hew is it that in modern English society ladies never play but 

on one, and that by no means the most perfect of instru- 
ments! The harp, the lute, and the guitar have been, not so 
much banished by our convictions of their inferiority—for in some 
respects, and important ones, too, they were inferior—as pushed 
aside by the working of a sort of law of national selection, covz- 
venience being the potent weapon which has laid low the piano- 


| forte’s old rivals. 


It is well known to all those who have made any progress in 
the study of the theory of music, that the pianoforte is nothing 
but one huge embodied compromise—no single note in all its 
seven octaves of pretentiousness being truly in time. 

The case is the same with the organ, and till recently it was 
quite usual for certain keys, and among these some of the greatest 
favcurites with modern writers and performers, vocal and instru- 
mental, to be utterly unfit for use. The keys of 4, 5, and 6 flats, 
are perhaps the most popular with many vocalists and vocal 
writers, and these keys were till lately universally quite tabooed 
by organ writers and players as being the lair of ‘‘ the wolf,” and 
are so now wherever the instrument is tuned ‘‘on the unequal 
temperament.’’ The only alternative being either to sacrifice some 
keys to make the others more perfect, or to thin the imperfections 
equally all over the instrument ; or to put it as an organ builder 
of the old school did once—‘‘ Will you have your dust swept in‘o 
one corner, or distributed all over your room ?”’ 

This then is an imperfection of the pianoforte, which is shared 
by the organ, and which necessarily attaches to every instrument 
which, like these, is compelled to disregard all enharmonic 
intervals ; having, that is, but one sound for (e.g.) C sharp and 
D flat, notes which would differ, no matter how minutely, in the 
tones of a skilful violinist, and still more distinctly in those of a 


| violoncellist or player on the Double Bass. 


But there is another much more obvious and much more 
important defect in the powers of the arrogant monopolist above 
referred to. For however much we may talk of the pianoforte 
‘* singing,’’ and however popular ‘‘ Lieder ohne wérte” may be, 
it is perfectly certain that no instrument of percussion like the 
pianoforte, can ever produce the sustained sounds, far less 
approach the 

‘Linked sweetness long drawn out,’’ 


of instruments the tones of which are produced by wind or by the 


bow. 





The very popu- j~ 
larity of ‘‘ songs 
without words,” is 
itself a proof, of 
how much _ the 
want of “ sing- 
power is felt 


ing’’ 
by pianists, and it 
must be admitted 
that even when the 
writing is that of 
Mendelssohn, and 
the interpretation 
that of a Halle or 
a Schumann, not 
only does the me- 
chanical structure 
of the instrument 
forbid to 

**Lengthen out the | 
solemn sound,” 

but for the pro- | 
duction of one of | 
the simplest and | 
most beautiful | 
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FORTUNA ASHORE.” 


From ** 
( 


effects in Music, 
crescendo and 
diminuendo, 
one note, the 
”” of the 


pianoforte is 4. 


‘* singing 


most entirely im. 
potent. Why, 
then, we woul 


| ask, should ladies 


who are striking 
out so Many new 
lines for them. 
selves in every de. 
partment of life 
why should they 
who have been 
called ;‘‘ the mor 
musical half ¢ 
mankind ”’ almos 
universally devote 
their musical 
powers to the cul. 
tivation of an jp. 
strument 


“THE XEBEC IN HIDING.” (From “ The Log of the Fortuna,” page 118.) 
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fect in such im- 
portant points as 
those we have | 
adverted to ? 

Is it anything 
but an unmean- 
ing prejudice 
that prevents 
English ladies 
from taking up 
the instrument 
which is capable 
of absolute per- 
fection, not only 
of tune to the 
minutest subdi- 
vision of the 
semitone, but 
which has a 
power of sosten- | 
uto and expres- 
sion in all its in- 
finite varieties, 





such as to leave 


the _ pianoforte 
and every other 











“SHANGHAI.” (From “ The Log of the Fortuna,” page 118. 





“OUR FISHING.” 


(From 


“ The Log of the Fortuna,” page 118.) 








instrument, not 
excepting the 
organ itself, very 
| far in the rear. 
Yet, especially 
when there are 
several daugh- 
ters inone family 
what charming 
| results might 
spring from the 
conquering of 
this prejudice. 
| Inthe rarecases, 
| when several 
brothers are mu- 
sical, and have 
the good fortune 
| to live together 
|beyond  child- 
| hood, what quar- 
tettes, trios, so- 
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natas, arrangementsof symphonies and overtures are they not able 
to enjoy : and why should this be otherwise in the much more fre- 
quent case of a mother and several daughters living together, who 
have the taste and love for, as well as the preliminary education in 
music which would be necessary to make our enterprise a hopeful 
one. But there may be an idea that the appearance of a lady play- 
ing the violin must be fatal to the notion—that there must needs be 
an ungainliness, or, at the least, a want of grace in the attitude 
required for holding the instrument and wielding the bow. 
this were so we should think the argument a strong one, for we 
hold that the graces should find votaries ever among the fair. 
But we cannot but believe that one visit to St. James’ Hall 
when Madame Normah Neruda leads the quartet would banish 
the notion for ever, and we should have the gainsayer joining our 
ranks, and acknowledging, whatever else might be said, that no 
one could allege that the appearance of a lady playing the violin 
need be inelegant or ungraceful. 

No more exquisite music exists than the Chamber Music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn; and most of 
the compositions of the two former, especially those written for 
the pianoforte with stringed instruments, would be feasible to 
ladies of any aptitude after a single winter’s diligent preparation 
and practice. 

We commend this proposal for widening the sphere of woman’s 
activity in the field of Art, to the notice of those whom it may 
concern, with the confident assurance that those who will fairly 
try the experiment will be amply rewarded. The enjoyment 
will be our fairest guerdon. 


a 


LECTURE BY MR. MONTEM SMITH. 


AT the present season, when so many institutes in London and 
the country are making arrangements for their winter lectures, 
we feel sure we are rendering a service they will appreciate by 
calling attention to Mr. Montem Smith’s lecture on ‘‘ The Songs 
of our Grandfathers’ Days.’’ 

The lecture is very neatly written, containing many interesting 
and amusing anecdotes, and is admirably delivered by Mr. 
Smith. But the illustrations are, as might be expected, the great 
feature of the entertainment. The selection of songs is very good, 
and Mr. Smith’s singing of them is truly admirable. In fact, as 
all the musical world knows, had he been gifted with strength of 
voice equal to the filling of the immense spaces of modern concert 
rooms he would have been a dangerous rival to the first of Eng- 
lish tenors. But although his voice is not of gigantic power or 
of great volume, his intonation is perfect, his enunciation such 
that a book of words of his songs would be an impertinence, and 
his reading of the several songs in his list—and there are about a 
dozen—as refined, and his style as finished, as that of any singer 
of the present day. 

His lecture comprises good illustrations of very different styles 
of songs—songs now-a-days seldom heard, although frequently 
heard of—from the dolefully pathetic to the dauntlessly patriotic ; 
from the intensely sentimental to the irresistibly comic. In fact, 
we have seldom spent an hour and a-half more pleasantly—cer- 
tainly never at an “‘ entertainment” or “ lecture’’—and, there- 
fore, we cordially recommend Mr. Smith’s efforts to the attention 
of those who are just now looking for an interesting, yet instruc- 
tive, an amusing, yet refined occupation for the friends for whom 





If | 





they have to cater. Among the songs of our grandfathers’ days 
introduced in the course of the lecture, were— 


Within a Mile of Edinburgh Town. 
T-1-M-O-T-H-Y. 

The Flaxen-headed Plough Boy. 
The Woodpecker. 

The Despairing Negro. 

The Tight Little Island. 


We ought to have mentioned that Mr. Smith played his om 


| accompaniments with a delicacy and precision which left nothing 


to desire. 


— - ae 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Orby Shipley has written to The Times to say that he begs 
that his scheme for the setting up of an English Oratory nex 
Regent Circus, may not be condemned before he has _ published 
certain papers on the subject. 

The Bishop of Capetown preached twice on All Saint’s Day # 
St. Lawrence, Jewry. The offertories were devoted to the used 
the Church in South Africa. The services were of the heary 
character for which this church is so celebrated. 


We are glad to learn from the Western News that the Bisho 
of Exeter confirms candidates singly, and holds confirmations 
wherever there is a sufficient number to warrant his attendance. 


The Scottish National Bible Society has twenty-one colporteus 
engaged in circulating the Bible in France amongst the soldier, 
both those in health and the sick and wounded. 





The Bishop of Gibraltar has forwarded to Precentor Lear, d 
Salisbury, a donation of £50, for the Educational fund of thé 
diocese. 





Father Benson, of Cowley, with several of the brethren of the 
order of which he is the head, has gone to found a monastery # 
Boston, U.S. 

The Bishop of Norwich has been holding a diocesan conferent 
of Clergy and Laity in that city. 





It is said that the Bible Revision Committee is likely soon 
collapse altogether. 


The Rev. G. Body has been lecturing under the auspices of th 
English Church Union at York. 

Canon Westcott has been elected Regius Professor of Diviailf 
at Cambridge University, in the room of Dr. Jeremie. 

The fund for the completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral is said 
exceed £35,000 


The Bishop of Winchester has appointed Canon Gregory # 


the Rural Deanery of Camberwell. 
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OBITUARY. 
The death of Captain Trotter, the well-known Evangelical 
leader, is announced. 


The family of the Bishop of Winchester has been thrown into 
mourning by the death of the wife of the Rev. Ernest Wilberforce, 
his lordship’s son and chaplain. 





A correspondent has kindly pointed out that we were in error 
in saying in our last issue that Dr. Moir, the Professor of Belles 
Lettres at Edinburgh University, was the ‘‘ De/fa” of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, who died some years ago. The Dr. Moir, whose 
death we announced, was however, like his namesake, a contri- 
butor to that magazine. 


—-- > — 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





Messrs. W. A. ALLEN AND Co.—The Story of the Year, the 
New Year’s Supplement to the ‘‘ Gentleman's Magazine.’’ 

Messrs. BELL AND DALDY.—Aunt Judy’s Christmas and 
Midsummer Volume, 2 vols. in one. Deborah’s Drawer, by Mrs. 
O'Reilly. The Four Messengers. Tales for the Young. 

MESSRS. BLACKIE AND SON.—The Universe, by Pouchet, new 
Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, by the Rev. 
Wonders of the Human Body, from the French, 


edition. 
Albert Barnes. 
with engravings. 

A. AND C. BLACK.—Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
by Sir Walter Scott; a new edition. Religious Discourses, by 
the same author. Sequel to the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, and Other Writings of Thomas de Quincey. A General 
Index to Kitto’s Cyclopedia. Mortality of Childbed and 
Maternity Hospitals, by J. Matthews Duncan, M.D., &c. ; 
demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. New Edition of Jukes’ Manual of 
Geology ; edited by Archibald Geikie, F.G.S., &c. Lighthouse 
Illumination, by Thomas Stevenson, C.E.; second edition. 
Black’s General Atlas of the World. New edition, 1870; half 
bound morocco, gilt edges; price £3. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of 
iblical Literature ; third edition, in 3 vols.; edited by W. L. 
Alexander, D.D.; price £2 14s. 


BOOSEY AND Co.—The “ Royal’’ Edition of Operas, edited by 
Arthur Sullivan. The Operas will appear in the following 
order :—November 1st, Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni; November 
15th, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio ;” (this edition will include the four 
overtures.) December 1st, Rossini’s ‘‘ Il Barbiere ;’? December 
isth, Bellini’s ‘‘La Sonnambula.” January 1st, Flotow’s 
“Martha ;’’ January 15th, Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore,” super royal 
§vo, 2s. 6d., elegantly bound, 4s. each. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN.—After Ophir, by Cap- 
tain A. F. Lindley, Second thousand. [Illustrated with 75 
engravings, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. Log of the 
Fortuna, ,by Captain A. F. Lindley. Second thousand. With 
50 engravings, fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. Home Chat 
with our Young Folks; by C. L. Mateaux. Containing 200 
*ngravings, Sixth thousand, fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 5s. Story 
of Captain Cook’s Three Voyages Round the World, by M. 
Jones. Fourth thousand. With 40 engravings. Cloth gilt, 
Price 6s. Esther West, by Isa Craig-Knox. Second thousand. 
With 24 illustrations. Cloth gilt, price 6s. Peoples of the 
World, by Bessie Parkes Belloc. Second thousand. Containing 
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50 engravings, cloth gilt, price 6s. At the South Pole, by W. 
H. G. Kingston. Third thousand. With 50 engravings, cloth 
gilt, price 5s. The Story of Don Quixote, by C. L. Matéaux. 
Third thousand. Numerous engravings, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
Henry Leslie’s Musical Annual for 1871. Nearly ready. Price, 
cloth limp, 5s. The Household Record for 1871: A New Year- 
book. Price, paper 1s. ; cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. The Silver Bow, 
being the extra Christmas number of ‘‘ The Quiver.” Price 6d. 
Morton’s Almanack for Farmers and Lando wners for 1871. New 
edition; price 1s. Pictures from English Literature, with twenty 
full-page illustrations, by E. M. Ward, R.A.; J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., &c. The text of the above selected characters by J. I. 
Waller, LL.D. Crown 4to, price 21s. The Doré Gallery, con- 
taining two hundred and fifty drawings by Gustave Doré, with 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir by Edmund Ollier. Small 
folio, cloth gilt, £5; full morocco, extra gilt, £10; ready ina 
few days. Transformations of Insect Life, by Emile Blanchard. 
Translated by Dr. Duncan. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, 
16s. ; nearly ready. The Natural History of Commerce, by J. 
Yeats, LL.D. Cloth lettered, price 5s. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL.—Curiosities of Toil, by Dr. 
Wynter. On Credit, a novel, 3 vols, by Lady Wood. Ralph 
Skirlaugh, 3 vols, by Edward Peacock. Hilary St. Ives, by W. 
H. Harrison Ainsworth, 3 vols. 


DEAN & SON.—From One Side to the Other, by Mrs. Upcher 
Cousens, large super-royal, 8vo., price 2s.6d. Cosmoramic Pictures, 
Tales by Mrs. Upcher Cousens. Ridiculous Robinson Crusoe, by 
C. V. Bridgman, printed in litho-chalk, limp-cover, price Is. 
Cinderella ; or, the Glass Slipper, with eight pages of plates, by 
Archibald Murray. New Oil Sixpenny Toy-books, large, untearable 
cloth, 1s. 1, The Dogs’ Grand Dinner Party; 2, The Three 
Bears ; 3, Jack the Giant-killer; 4, Alphabet of Animals; 5, 
Alphabet of Land and Sea; 6, Pussy’s Party. Poultry and 
Pigeons, crown 8vo, new edition, revised by J. Crook, Esq., 2s. 
The Designer’s and Draughtsman’s illustrated Hand-book of 
Ornament, by W. Gibbs, demy, 8vo, 1s. 1, Picture Turn Overs ; 
2, Pleasant Peeps ; 3, From one Side to the Other ; 4, Cosmoramic 
Pictures; 1s. 6d. each. One Head as good as Eight, 2s. The 
Flexible-faced Lady John Hodge, 2s. The Flexible-faced Jolly 
Old Man, 2s. The Flexible-faced Merry Old Dame, 2s. The 
Flexible-faced Hearty Old Boy, 2s. The Scenic Robinson 
Crusoe, 32mo imperial, 1s. Grandpapa’s Scenes and Rhymes for 
Holiday Times, 1s. Grandpapa’s Treat, 1s. Short Tales for Sunday 
Reading, by Mrs. Upcher, 1,Sunday Stories; 2,Sunday Well-spent ; 
3, Sunday Employment ; price 1s. medium 18mo. Debrett’s Titled 
Men, 1870-71 cloth-gilt, price 1s. 6d. 

Mr. W. WELLS GARDNER.— Chatterbox, vol. 1870. Children’s 
Prize. Good Stories. Parish Magazine. Plain Preaching to 
Poor People, 2nd series: Book on Prophecy, by the Rev. B. M. 
Cowie, B.D. Deepdale, by Miss Ford. Pastor in Parochid, by 
the Rev. W. Walsham How, M.A.., 3rd edition. 


MESSRS. CHARLES GRIFFIN AND CO.—Wanderings in Every 
Clime, by W. F. Ainsworth, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., &c., with upwards 
of 200 illustrations, by Gustave Doré and others. Griffin’s 
Emerald Gems, new vol. Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, with 
Memoir by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., portrait and other 
steel engravings. 

J. HALL anp Son.—Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, by 
the Rev. George Fisk, LL.B., Prebendary of Lichfield ; fifth 
edition; crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. Paley’s Evidences of 
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Christianity, A Short Analysis of, by the Rev. J. M. Bacon, B.A. ; 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Gospel of St. Mark; the Greek Text, &c., 
by the Rev. W. H. Rowlandson, M.A. ; crown 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. 
Gospel of St. Luke; the Greek Text, by the late Rev. W. 
Trollope, M.A.; new edition: re-edited, by the Rev. W. H. 
Rowlandson, M.A. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Acts ofthe Apostles ; 
the Greek Text, by the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A., new edition, re- 
edited by the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 
ss. The Gospel of St. Matthew; the Greek Text, by the late 
Rev. W. Trollope, M.A., new edition, re-edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Rowlandson, M.A. The Creed and Church; a Hand- 
Book of Theology, by the Rev. Edgar Sanderson, M.A., post 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MEssRS. HURST AND BLACKETT.—Annals of Oxford, by J. C. 
Jeaffreson, B.A., in 2 vols. 8vo, Sir Harry Hotspur, by Anthony 
Trollope, in 1 vol. A Hunter’s Adventures in the Great West, 
by Parker Gillmore (Ubiqne), with illustrations. Roderick, by 
the author of John Arnold, &c., in 3 vols. 


MESSRS. LONGMAN AND Co.—The History and Literature 
of the Israelites, by C. De Rothschild and A. De Rothschild, 
2 vols. post 8vo. The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, 3rd edition 
and Continuation of ‘‘ Rome and its Rulers,’’ by J. P. Maguire, 
M.P. Froude’s History of England, cabinet edition, vols 11 and 
12. Memorials of Bishop Hampden, edited by his daughter, 
Henrietta Hampden, 8vo, with portrait. Memoir of Bishop 
Cotton, edited by Mrs. Cotton, 8vo, portrait. The Life of 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Civil Engineer, by Isambard Brunel, 
B.C.L. Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of Ireland. Zigzagging amongst Dolomites, by the author 
of ‘‘ How we Spent the Summer.” 


J. MASTERS.—The Priest's Prayer Book, fourth edition, much 
enlarged; boards, 6s. Catechisings on the Life of Our 
Lord, by the Rev. William Lea, M.A.; 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Bishop’s Little Daughter; fourth edition, 18mo, 2s. The 
Triumphs of the Cross ; first series. Tales of Christian Heroism ; 
fifth edition ; 18mo, cloth gilt, 2s. The Churchman’s Diary for 
the year 1871. A Book of Family Prayers, by E. G., Sacrist of 
Durham; second edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. (In the Press.) 
Spiritual Instructions on the Holy Eucharist, by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, M.A.; second edition; crown 8vo. Concionalia; Out- 
lines of Sermons for Parochial Use, by the Rev. Henry Thompson, 
M.A.; second series; fcap. 8vo. Lessons on the Kingdom; 
18mo ; edited by the Rev. G. Moultrie; new edition. The Day 
Offices of the Church, a complete edition, by the editor of ‘‘ The 
Little Hours of the Day.” A Commentary on the 51st Psalm, 
by the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. The Imitation of Our Lord, 
by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A.; fifth edition, 8vo. 


JouN HEYwoop.—The Penny Geography, part i. and ii., by 
J. S. Horn, fcap, 8vo. Horn’s Twopenny Geography, by J. S. 
Horn, feap 8vo. The Scholar’s Geography, complete, being 
parts i. and ii. of the Scholar’s Geography, by J. S. Horn, fcap. 
8vo., price 1s. cloth. John Heywood’s National Atlas, crown 4to. 
John Heywood’s Infant School Primer, part i. price 2d. crown 
8vo. 


MEssrs. S.W. PARTRIDGE AND Co.—Our Dogs and their Do- 


ings, by Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. Frank Spencer’s Rule of Life, by | 


the Author of ‘‘ Buy your own Cherries.’’ Herbert’s First Year 
at Bramford. Scraps of Experience, by Old Humphrey. New 





Annual Vols. 6f Family Friend, Children’s Friend, Infany, 
Magazine, Friendly Visitor, British Workman, Band of Hope 


Review. 
La 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY—Animal Life in Europe, 
with engravings. Little Serena in a Strange Land, engravings, 
Cousin Mabel’s Experiences, by Miss E. J. Whately. St. Pay. 
his Life, Labours, and Epistles, from the French of Fel 
Bungener. Robin the Runner. Myra Sherwood’s Cross, anj 
How She Bore it, engravings, crown 8vo. Little Paul's Chrig. 
mas. The Lord’s Prayer. 

MEssrRs. SAMSON Low, SON, AND MARSTON.-—A Tale fy 
Girls in their Teens, translated by Miss Mulock, from the Freng 
of Mdme. Guizot de Witts, entitled a Parisian Family. Changej 
Cross, and other poems. 

MESSRS. STRAHAN & Co.—Iona, by the Duke of Argyll. Th 
Life and Letters of Hugh Miller, by Peter Bayne, MA 
Essays, Theological and Literary, by R. H. Hutton. Peeps at tk 
Far East, by Norman Macleod, D.D., with _ illustration 





i 


Chamber Dramas for Children, by Mrs. George Macdonali | 


Rehearsals, by John Leicester Warren. The Songstresses « 
Scotland, by Sarah Tytler. The Miracles of our Lord, by Georgy 
Macdonald. 
Chester. The Character of St. Paul, by the Dean of Chester 
Walks in Rome, by Augustus J. C. Hare. Ballads of Life, )y 
Robert Buchanan. At the Back of the North Wind, by Geor: 
Macdonald, with illustrations. The Boy in Grey, by Hem 
Kingsley, with illustrations. Right Views of Life, a seco 
series of Papers for Thoughful Girls, by Sarah Tytler. Ronaii 
Bannerman’s Boyhood, by George Macdonald, with illustration 
Half-Hours in the Temple Church, by Dr. Vaughan, Mase 
of the Temple 

Mr. StocK.—Lights and Shadows from the Life of David, 
Rev. Charles Vince. Christ’s Healing Touch, by Rev. 4| 


Mackennal. The Biblical Museum, by Rev. J. Comper Gmi| 


The Sunday School World. Gems from the Coral Islands, 
Rev. William Gill, new edition. Dr. Cramp’s History of th 
Baptists, new edition. A History of Wesleyan Missions, by Re| 
W. Moister. Theodosia Ernest. Joe the Gardener. The Hir| 
The Story of Our Founder. 


MEsSRS. TINSLEY BRos.—The Florentines, by the Count 
Montemerli, in 3 vols. The Queen’s Sailors, by Edward Gm 
Baptised with a Curse, by Edith S. Drewry. 

Mr. VAN Voorst.—Dr. Bevan on the Honey Bee, new eiitit| 
by W. Augustus Munn. The Natural History of the Britt 
Diatomacez, by Arthur Scott Donkin, M.D. Professor Frati 
land’s Lecture-Notes for Chemical Students, vol. 2, Orga) 
Chemistry. The Natural History of the Azores, by F. Du Ca} 
Godman, F.L.S. The Ornithology of Shakespeare, by J.! 
Harting. Professor Rymer Jones’ Organization of the Anis) 
Kingdom, 4th edition. Heads of Lectures on Geology ® 
Mineralogy, delivered at the Royal Military College, Sandhu) 
by Professor} Rupert Jones. /Yarell’s British Birds, edit 
by Professor Alfred Newton, 4th edition. 

MR. WALToN.—Sir Edward Creasy’s History of England," 
2vols. The Student’s Manual of Ancient History, edited by? 
William Smith. Handbook of the Principles and Practice 
Medicine, by Dr. Andrew. Dr. Eustace Smith on the Was# 
Diseases of Children, 2nd edition. Prof. De Morgan’s Boo 


Illustrated Primer. The Church Mouse; a story for Girls, | Almanacks, 


The Companions of St. Paul, by the Dean¢) 
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NOTICES. 


THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW will shortly 
be registered for transmission abroad. 

The Proprietors have included in the 
present number the names of as many 
country and foreign agents as possible, 
where THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW is 
obtainable, either by the trade or the 
general public. In towns where agents are 
appointed, local booksellers and newsagents 
should procure copies through them or 
from the wholesale London agents. 

Copies are not supplied to subscribers 
direct from the office except in cases where 
there is no local agent, or where there is 
difficulty in procuring it regularly. 

The Proprietors would be glad to be in- 
formed of any difficulty in procuring the 
REVIEW either in town or country, and any 
complaint shall receive their immediate at- 
tention. 

They are unable to state the terms upon 
which it can be supplied in exceptional 
instances direct through the post, in conse- 
quence of negotiations now pending not 
having yet been concluded for the trans- 
mission of the REVIEW at the reduced rate 
of newspaper postage—namely, one half- 
penny. At present the fortnightly issue, 
and the convenience of the numbers being 
sewn, are obstacles in obtaining this reduc- 
tion to be surmounted if possible. 

It is intended to produce an extra 
Christmas number, containing specimen 
plates of a larger size and a_ superior 
character to those produced in the ordinary 
current issue, with descriptive letterpress, 
printed upon fine-toned paper of folio size. 
Applications for space, either for blocks, 
reviews, or advertisements, should not be 
forwarded later than December 1st. 


Books intended for review in each fort- 
night’s REVIEW should not arrive at the 
office later than the Saturday previous to 
publication. In the case of 
works sent for review, the publishers will 
select those specimen blocks which they 
deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate direct with the publishers 
of the same respecting their transmission. 
Advertisements cannot be received later 
than the Tuesday previous to publication, 
and in all cases where possible the pub- 
lishers would deem it a favour if they were 
sent in on the Saturday previous. 


_On and after the first of January the pub- 
lishers hope to issue the REVIEW weekly, 
and monthly parts will be obtainable in a 
heat wrapper for transmission abroad. 
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Messrs. BuLt, SIMMONS AND Co.’s *NEw_ PUuBLICATions 
P 7 SU 
Zo be Obtained at ali Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
Fust published, price ss. Cloth elegant, 400 pages which a Catholic boy may not read, and one or two allu- Fust published, price 7s. 6d. Cloth elegant C 
Crown 8vo. sions to Catholic practices which occur in the story are : Clo 
made in excellent taste, and show that the author has at 411 pages, crown 8vo. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DALZIEL BROTHERS. least strong sympathies with the church. Altogether it is 
not often that we meet with so healthy a lay book.”—7he ProruseLy ILLusTRATED, L 
Tablet. 
AKDALE GRANGE: A/*“ ‘. ol 
“Although the title-page informs us that this story was N E W HI O M E S 
TALE OF SCHOOL-LIFE FOR BOYS. written for boys, it will read with no small degree of . 
‘ pleasure by men. The story is written in an unpretending 0 
By Thomas Simmons. style, the characters are well drawn and well contrasted, | THE RISE, PROGRESS, PRESENT POstITiox 
and such plot as the book contains is developed without ad Don 
— | any outrage on the laws of probability. We may add that AND FUTURE PROSPECTS Clot 
. ; the story is pleasantly told, that the hero is certain to be a 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ee with boy readers of spirit, and that the entire of each of the 
“Tt is said that when Moliere wished to know if a new| work is pervaded by a high moral tone.”—Christian : -m New F A 
comedy would be successful, he first read it +4 to his | 7#mes. Ausraatian Cotomtss ann New ZEALAND, Anit 
housekeeper, and if she laughed and was amused, he then} ,,.,, 7 , 
qusaideret bineall safe. In ike manner we have not trusted We doubt not spoon nag - be a great boon to the sogeeted os ede: 
ourselves to pronounce upon the merits of ‘ Oakdale Grange,’ | boys for whom it was wr "Cathot Il afford them amusement, Homes FOR ALL CLAsses or Emicrants 
by Mr. Simmons, but have handed it over to some young and do them no harm.”~-Catholic Opinion. ‘ 
people, and taken their opinion. They pronounce it ‘very|  «««Qakdale Grange’ will be read with interest by school- | 2¥ Zhomas Henry Braim, D.D., F.R.G.S., 6 
ood,’ ‘amusing,’ ‘ interesting,’ and ‘life-like.’ The writer | boys, for it contains many details which only school-boys é : 
Late Archdeacon Diocese of Melbourne, and now Reeter 


is therefore to be congratulated on having written a tale of 
school-life in so attractive a manner. One or two blemishes 
in expression, will, no doubt, be corrected in a second 
edition, to which we doubt not the book will soon attain, 
and find a place On the schoolboys’ shelf next to ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’ and ‘Frank Fairleigh.’ "—Church 
Opinion. 
“There is a very healthy tone and bright spirit in ‘Oak- 
dale Grange,’ which we could desire to see in other books 
intended for the perusal of the young. Mr. Simmons’ 
story is neither of the goody-goody kind, nor is it filled 
with unwholesome sentiment. It is full of young and 
healthy life, and the characters are drawn naturally, wit 
much care and tolerable finish. Some of the portraits are 
elaborated more than others, but ‘boys’ will scarcely dis- 
cover these flaws in the interest of the incidents of school- 
life, which are here judiciously and artistically arranged, so 
as to form an agreeable plot, the interest in the develop- 
ment of which continually increases. The language is 
good, and the style generally easy. The book is prettily 
and tastefully bound ; and the original engraved illustra- 
tions, by the Brothers Dalziel, add a charm to a very 
agreeable story of school-life for boys.” — Pudlic Opinion. 


“ A very lively story, well told, of that schoolboy-life 
‘We ne'er forget, though there we are forgot.’”—7he 
Rock. 

“ A book which may be quite safely bought for home or 
school use. Boys will read it, and it will certainly tend to 
keep up a tone of honour and uprightness. The author 
has a very fair comprehension of boy nature.”—Liferary 
Churchman. 

“The supreme excellence of tales for boys is that they 
should teach a very high and generous model, but solely 
through the medium of the story. We can congratulate 
Mr. Simmons upon his having achieved this excellence in 
the work before us. Many high lessons of morality and 
religion are conveyed in such a manner, that the youngest 
reader's attention cannot flag from the first part to the 





can properly understand and appreciate—disputes, games, 
debts, escapades, and other incidents of school-life, some 
of them of a graver character than falls to the lot of high- 

is 


spirited lads in a public seminary. The plan of the boo 
a good one, and in the - of style an i 

much to recommend it to the 

is mainly intended.” —7he Bookseller. 


lot it possesses 
class of readers for whom it 





IN DECEMBER WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE GREEN BOOK, 


Containing the 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
AND 
KNIGHTAGE 
oF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
FOR 1871, 


Forming the only Business Directory of the Titled 
Classes of the United Kingdom. 


of Bishops’ Caundle, Sherborne, and Chaplain to th 
Noble the Marquis of Lothian. “= 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Of its class, this volume is the most complete of any of 
the numerous works which have seventy been pub 
lished on the Australian Colonies. A work such x 
this, giving a bird's-eye view of the Colonies in a cex 
readable, and cheap form, supplies an acknowledges 
desideratum at the present time, when public attention 
so strongly directed to the emigration of the surplus popu. 
lation. It is exactly what the author describes it—a wat 
in a cheap and popular form, such as ought to be found at 
only upon the library table, but in every one of 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Working Men’s Reading Room 
He brings to his subject a practical knowledge ai 
authority of infinite value, and we can bear testimony» 
his industry, ability, and impartiality ; which, inde 
stands apparent in every page of the work. The works 
clearly and succinctly written, in an agreeable, lively syk, 
while it is full of amusing episodes and practical exper 
ences."—A ustralian and New Zealand Gazette. 


“It is not a simple compilation of statistics, or of tk 
opinions of those who feel interested, for reasons of ther 
own, in the furtherance or otherwise of emigration ; butt 
is a work which shows in the highest degree that the wnte 
is thoroughly conversant with his subject, and writs 
from facts and figures that have come within his persoul 
knowledge. This volume is not only handsomely bousd, 
well printed, and profusely illustrated, but published a: 
price that brings it within the reach of all. The work’ 
divided into seven parts, treating of the Colonies of Au 
tralia and New Zealand—viz., New South Wales, Tasmama, 
Western Australia, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
and New Zealand. A vast number of particulars is cw 
tained in each of these descriptive essays. To attempt: 
digest would require too much time and space, buta carefll 
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last. This shows considerable art on the part of the writer, 
and we must admit that ‘Oakdale Grange’ exhibits in a 
high degree the skill of the story-teller. The book may be 
ecndlly recommended, and we may add that there is 
not a word of Protestantism in it, its instinct is entirely 
Catholic.”"—Chaurch Review. 

“If anybody wants to write a tale that is safe to be read, 
let him select for his subject school-boy life. He may tel 
us incidents which we have read a hundred times before, 
but we shall never be tired of the old story. Mr. Thomas 
Simmons, though he has a hackneyed theme in ‘ Oakdale 
Grange’ (Bull, Simmons and Co., Wigmore-street), has 


perusal will repay the reader, whether his intentions incl 
to emigration or otherwise.” —Sherborne, Dorchester, an 
Taunton Fournal. 

*** New Homes’ is that much-desired book—a guide # 
emigrants to Australia and New Zealand—by Dr. Brin 
It is pleasant and instructive reading for everybody, but f 
——s emigrants it must be considered a sine gu 
non.” —Fun. 


The arrangement of “‘ The Green Book” will be strictly 
alphabetical. ‘‘The Green Book” will also, as far as 
is practicable, furnish the Church and Politics of each indi- 
vidual, a thing not hitherto attempted in any similar 
publication. It need hardly be added, that “The Green 
Book” will be the cheapest work of the kind issued. 


nee 


“Itis simply and clearly written, and the Englishms 
who may be hesitating about leaving his fatherland, wil, 
after reading this very remarkable book, hesitate no longe 


Merchants, Shippers, and Tradesmen, it will prove 
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executed his variations with taste and effect. We have| For This learned divine lived some thirty ‘years in Aus ‘ 

tried his book upon a schoolboy, and he reports it to be | to be the most complete Directory issued. and mixed with all classes, from the hig est to the lowes, k O 
very satisfactory.”—Church Times. and his story is a plain record of wre eg, og wpa an 

} “ This i interesting and amusing book. It is . aia perienced. publishers deserve great credit for Seite 
fi oe FA kN with great ——=y the different PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, care bestowed on the get-up of the book. The type, ills 
# phases of boys’ characters. To make the story more ‘ g Tae trations, oof even the covers, are alike tasteful and beaut 

attractive a little romance is ge apy is somewhat PRICE ONE GUINEA, ful."—Bedford Times and Independent. IMP 

unusual in works of this kind. The is got up in “No favourite thea ae inted at | 

ood style and the letter-press is excellent.” —Liverpfool| ROUND IN MOROCCO CLOTH, GOLD LETTERED upon which the intending emiepans py Pe cutee PR 

Seder of Literature and Art. the air; but a candid statement of facts, which preset The gi 

“ Oakdale Grange’ introduces us into the inner life of , nothing overdrawn, nor is calculated to end in disappointmet I8t.- 

a large ‘public ~~ There is an abundance of excite- THE LANDED PROPRIETARY to the settler on his arrival. The style of typography as and, 

ment, and the character of the boys who figure prominently binding is excellent, and the volume is poles illustrates neater 

in the story are natural and well drawn. At the same time OF all the ee towns and cities being included pi x 

the principles inculcated are good. Although it is the story GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. ya —Dorset County Chronicle, and Somerst ‘ 


a Protestant school, there is nothing in ‘Oakdale Grange’ 


9, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. PARTRIDGE & Co.'s 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES, REWARDS, 
PRESENTS, &c. 


\J LITTLE ONES. Compiled by Uncle John. With 
One Hundred and Sixty Engravings. Cloth, 5s. Coloured 
Plates, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. | 


EXTS AND FLOWERS, ILLUMI- 
; NATED A Series of Pen and Pencil Illustrations. 
OU FEATHERED COMPANIONS, | “et, gilt edges, ss. 


NEIGHBOURS AND VISITORS. By Rev. T Y MOTHER By Ann Tavl | 
} ‘ i aE vay I LIX. j ayior. A | 
Jackson, M.A. With more than One Hundred Engraving | Series of Twelve Oil Pictures, to illustrate this | 


Cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 7s. 6d well-known Ballad. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
OGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By) OE HUNDRED HIEROGLYPHIC 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. With numerous Illus- BIBLE READINGS FOR THE YOUNG 

trations, Cloth, ss. ; extra gilt, 7s. 6d Seven Hundred Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s 


UR DUMB NEIGHBOURS; or, )Ass THE CONQUEROR ; or, Difficul- 











{In the press. 


Conversations of a Father with his Children on ties Overcome. By the Author of “Dick and his | 
Domestic and other Animals. By Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. 
Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d. 


NIMAL SAGACITY; aS election of| 

Remarkable Incidents illustrative of the Sagacity of | 
Animals. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Cloth, ss. ; gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 


LEVER DOGS, HORSES, &c., with 

Anecdotes of other Animals. By Shirley Hibberd, 
Esq. Twenty-Four Engravings. Cloth, Medallion on side, 
gs. ; extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


UR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS; or, 





Donkey.” Twelve Engravings. Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s 


MCtHERS PICTURE ALPHABET. 
Printed on Toned Paper. Twenty-Six Engravings. 
Boards, 5s. ; cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
9, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
| ‘HE ARGOSY. November Number 
now ready. 
CONTENTS :— 


. Bessy Rane. By the Author of “East Lynne.” 





The History of Manor Farm, and the People and I 
Animals there. y Mary Howitt. Fifty Engravings ; i aie’ 
Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s. ; extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 2. Woman's Work. By Alice King. 
UR CHILDREN PETS. By Josephine. 3. Annette’s Love Story. By Julia Kavanagh. 
O Seventy Engravings. Cloth, 5s. ; gilt, 7s. 6d 4- Thomson's Murder. 


UR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, | 


Stories about Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By 


5. Mark Akenside. 


Sixpence Monthly. 





A SELECTED LIST 


HANDSOMELY BOUND BOOKS, 


Either in morocco or half-calf extra bindings, suitable for 
presentation either as 


PRIZES, BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, &c. 





Alison’s, A History of Europe, 8 vols., 8vo, best editic 

Babbage’s Life of a Philosopher, 7s. 

Bacon, Lord, Life of, by H. Dixon, 7s. 

Bourne’s, H. R., English Seamen, 7s. 6d. 

Bremer, Fredrika, Life and Works of, 5s 

a - I'welve Months with, in Sweden, 
Howitt, 2 vols., 8s. 6d. 

Bulwer, Sir L., Historical Characters, 2 vols., 8vo, 


Nn, 9Os. 


by W. 


12s. 6d 
| Burke, Right Hon., Life and Works of, complete, 7 vols., 
| 


post Svo, 355. 
Bury’s, Lord, Exodus of the Western Nations, 2 vols., 8vo, 
8s. 6d 
Cattermole’s Historical Annual History of the Great Civil 
Wars of Charles I. and Parliament, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
illustrated, 10s. * 
| Charles the Bold, by Kirk, 3 vols., 
Chronicles of Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew, from the 
| original, 2 vols., royal 8vo, scarce, 20s 
| D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in Europe during 


8vo, 25s. 


Time of Calvin, 4 vols., 8vo, 30s 
| Davis, Dr. N., Carthage and its Remains, 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
| Freer, Miss, Henry III. of France 
, » sv. 


3 Yols., 12s. 
| 











ion a » 
pa » IV., ,, ILL, 2 vols., 8s. 
~ Jeanne D’Albert, Queen of Navarre, 2 vols., 
los. 6d 


Froude’s History of England, 12 vols., 140s 
Grellet, S., Memoirs and Gospel Labours of, 2 vols., 10s. 6d 
Hook's, Dean, Lives of the Archbishops, vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, 


21s 
Jesse’s Memoirs of George IIL, 3 vols., 16s. 
Josephus, Flavius, Works of, royal 8vo, 7s. 
Lacordaire, Abbe, Memoirs of, 8vo, 7s. 6d 
Martineau, Harriet, Biographical Studies, 6s 
Michael Angelo, Life of, by Grimm, 2 vols., 12s. 
Milman’s, Dean, Annals of St. Paul's, 
Perry's History of Church of Eugland, 3 vols., 
Prescott, W. H., Life of, by Ticknor, 6s 


10s, 6d 
Svo, 245. 








the Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. Seventy-Five Engravings 
Cloth. ss. ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. | 


| 


34, Southampton-street, Strand. 





“LOOK AT HOME.” 
THE GREATEST SONG OF THE AGE. 
Refrain.— 
“ Mercy blesseth him that giveth 
Wealth to squander never roam, 
When there’s want in dear old England 
Charity should Look at Home.” 


PUBLISHED BY WEIPPERT anp Co., 266, REGENT STREET, W. 


Free for 19 Stamps. 


NISSEN, PARKER, AND ARNOLD, 


LONDON, 





MARK LANE, 
ENGRAVERS, 


Manufacturing and Exporting Stationers, 
FOR BANKERS, MERCHANTS, & PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


4 3; 








W. E. HOARE, 
IMPROVED SOLDERING FLUID MANUFACTURER. PREPARED EXPRESSLY 20! 
PREVENT OXIDATION IN TINNING, SOLDERING, GALVANIZING & DIPPING. 
reat advantages are :— 
1st.—It keeps the Soldering Irons Clean, and causes them to work freely ; thereby much time is saved. 
and.—It causes the Solder to flow freely, and adhere strongly to the Metal ; thereby the work is stronger and 
Beater, saving at least one-third of Solder. 


oat Prevents Oxidation, and bright work from disc olouring. | 


tages known to the practical man. 





per gallon, delivered free to any part of London. | 


TRAFALGAR STREET, WALWORTH, S.E. (Late 5, Grocer’s Hall Court, E.C.) | 


¢ Soldering Liquid is much cheaper than the Muriatic Acid and Zinc now in use, with its many disadvan- | : 


Ruskin’s, John, Lives of Modern Painters, 5 vols., royal 


Svo, 1358 

Smiles’, S., Lives of George and Robert Stephenson, 
ros. 6d 

Stanley's, Dean, Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 8vo, 
tos. 6d 


Strickland’s, Miss, Queens of Scotland, 8 vols., 63s. 

on - The Tudor Princesses, 7s. 6d 
Thackeray's, W. M., English Humourists, 4s. 6d 
Wedgwood's Life, by Miss Meteyard, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 


245. 
Wilkinson’s History of the Ancient Egyptians, 6 vols., 
scarce, 89s. 
Alford, Dean, on the New Testament, 14s. 
Church and the World, rst Series, 6s 
and Series, 7s. 
ae on rd Series, 7s. 6d. 
Herbert's, Lady, Three Phases of Christian Love, 6s. 
Keble’s, Rev. |., Life, by J. T. Coleridge, 2 vols., 8s. 
Manning, Archbishop, Temporal Mission of the Holy 
shost, 7s 
Wilberforce, Bishop, University Sermons, 7s 
Sewell’s, Miss, Thoughts on Personal Religion, 6s 
Stanley's, Dean, Sermons in the East, 6s 
lracts for the Day, by Rev. O. Shipley, 6s 
Whately's, Archbishop, Use and Abuse of Party Feeling, 
5s 
Ansted’s Geology as applied to Arts and Manufactures, 
4s. 6d 
Bernay’'s, A. J., Science of Home Life, 4s. 6d. 
Brewster, Sir D_, The Kaledioscope, 4s 
The Stereoscope, 4s. 6d 
- - More Worlds than One, 5s 
Brodie, Sir B., Psychological Inquiries, 2 vols., 9s. 
Hartwig’s, The Tropical World, 14s 
- Jarmonies of Nature, tos. 6d 
Lyell, Sir C., Antiquities of Man, gs. 6d 
Muller's, Max, Chips from a German Workshop, 2 vols., 
8vo, 148 
Ansted’s, D. T., The Channel Islands, 8vo, 12s 
- ,. lonian Islands in 1863, 6s 
Arnold's, A, from the Levant, 2 vols. in 1, 5s 
Baker, Sir S., Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 8s 
Burrow’'s, G., Wild Wales, 3 vols, 10s. 6d 
Burritt’s, Elihu, Walks in the Black Country, 7s. 
Du Chaillu’s Ashango Land, 7s. 
Grant's, Capt., A Walk across Africa, 7s. 6d 
Orders of 20s. and upwards forwarded, carriage free, to 
the nearest railway station in England and Wales 
Thousands of secondhand books withdrawn from circula 
tion in Bull’s Library, and of books quite new and perfect, 
are now being offered at extremely low prices. Catalogues 
containing a more complete list published every month, 
e had gratis and post-free upon application. 


Butt’s Lisrary, 9, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Squar 


London, W. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 
(LIBRARY EDITION). 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN DEMY 8vo. 


Volumes already published. 


GAnron RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 
7s. 


ta 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
and Plates, 7s. 6d. 


E SSAYS. 
EROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 


With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


past AND PRESENT. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 


vols. (each) gs. 


With Portrait 


6 vols. (each) gs. 


Ivol. gs. 


ETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, with 
Portraits (each) gs. 


LATTE R-DAY PAMPHLETS. gs. 


, = OF JOHN STERLING. With 


Portrait, 9s. 


ISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
i GREAT. Vols. 1 and 2, with Portraits and Maps, 
gs. each. Vol. 3 ready November 1 5th, 


CHEAP neues - IN eye tl on, 
PER VOLUME 


HE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a 


History. In 2 vols., 12s. 


LIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
: Pcs SPEECHES, with Elucidations, &c. 3 
vols, 1 


IVES OF 
sc 


CLOTH, 6s. 


OHN STERLING AND 
ILLER. 1 vol., 6s. 


RITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 4 vols., £1 4s. 


ARTOR RESARTUS and HERO 
WORSHIP. 1 vol., 6s 


[ ATtER-DAP PAMPHLETS. 1 vol., 
6s. 


“‘NHARTISM and PAST AND PRE- 
SENT. 1 vol., 
RANSLATIONS OF GERMAN 
ROMANCE. 1 vol., 6s 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Géthe. A 
Translation. 2 vols., 12s. 
ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH IL, 


called Frederick thé Great. 


Vols. I. and II., containing Part I.—“ Friedrich till his 
Accession.” 14s. 


Vols. III. and IV., containing Part II. —“« The First 
Two Silesian W. ars, and their Result.” 14s. 


Vols. V., VI., VII., completing the Work, £1 1s. 


ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH IL, called 


Frederick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. With 
se ar and Maps. Third edition, 6 vols., demy 8vo, 
clot 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Printed f for the Prepelenene by Watson & Hazett, 28, Ghee | Hatton. ~garden, and Published i But, Simmons & Sa; 9, Wig igmore-street, 


November 1:th, 1870, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





REVIA ; or, Short Essays and Aphog- 


“Friends in Councik” 


isms. By the Author of 
Crown 8vo., 6s. Immediately. 
ARIETTE; or, Further Glimpses of 


Life in France. ** Marie.” Crown 


8vo., cloth, 7s. 


HE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till its Conquest by the Arabs, A.p. 

640. By SAmuEL Suarre. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged, 2 vols. large post 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 


Maps, &c., cloth, 18s. 
HE CHAPLAIN in the FIELD of 


WAR. Being the Experiences of the Prussian 
Clerical Staff during the Campaign of 1866. Condensed 
from the Official Report of the Rev. B. Rogge, Conan 
to the Prussian Court, by Georce GLapsTtong, F.R.G 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ADAM HOW and LADY WHY; or, 

First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By the 

Rev. Cuarves Kincsvey, Author of ‘‘ The Water Babies,” 
&c. Second Edition, imperial 16mo. with numerous Illus- 


trations, 7s. 6d. 
UNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOL- 
UME for YOUNG PEOPL E. Edited by Mrs. 
Atrrep Gatty, Author of “Parables from Nature.” 
Dous_e Vo.umgE, large imperial 16mo. with numerous Illus- 


trations, 7s. 6d 


A Sequel to 





RS. EWING’S NEW _ SERIAL 
STORY.—A FLAT IRON FORA FARTHING ; 
or, Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. Chapters I 
—IIl. appear in the November Number of “ Aunt Judy’ 
Magazine,” which commences a new volume. Monthly, q 
Illustrated, 6d. 


Mrs. EWING'S BOOKS FOR CHIL DREN. 
HE BROWNIES, and other Tales. 


Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Imperial 16mo. 
5S. Fust Published. 


RS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM- 
BRANCES. 1o Illustrations. 4s. 
ELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other 


Tales. Illustrated. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 





EDITION OF THE 
POETS. 


THE CHEAP ALDINE 


The Volume for November is 


HE POEMS of ALEXANDER POPE. 


With a Memoir, additional Poems and Fragments, 
and Copious Notes, in which all obscure Allusions are ex- 
fo. Bra Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. Vol. I 
cp. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The poets already published in this Fdition are : 
GOLDSMIT Edited by Mitford. 
BURNS. Edited by Sir H. Nicolas. 
GRAY. Edited by Mitford. 
COWPER. me by Bruce. 3 vols. 
FALCONER dited by Mitford. 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Dyce. 


3 vols. 





WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 
"| TABLE-BOOK, By John Oxen- 


ford, Horace Mayhew, Gilbert a’ Beckett, Mark 
Lemon, Shirley Brooks, W. M. Thackeray, &c. 
Plates and 116 Woodcuts. Imp. 8vo., 16s. 


HE OMNIBUS. 


Steel and Wood. 
Royal 8vo., 10s. 


HE FAIRY LIBRARY. 24 Etchings. | 


Containing : “Hop-o’my Thumb,” on” in 
* Cinderella,” and “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk.” 


HE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 
BATEMAN. 11 Etchings, price 1s. 6d. 


PUNCH and JUDY. 24 Plates, 7s. 6d. ; 


also coloured, 10s. 6d. Just Published. 


12 Steel 


100 Illustrations on 


Boots,” 


HE BROWNIES, and 
By J. H. Ewing. 5s. 


other Tales. 
Just Published. 


Lonpon: Bett & Datpy. 





RELIGIOUS TI 
NEW 


TRACT SOCIETY’ 
PUBLICATIONS, 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN WITE 
PEN AND PENCIL. By the Author of “ 
Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With Illustrations 
by Gustave Doré, and other eminent Artists. Imperial §y9, 
8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF TH 


NATIONS. A _ Description of the principal » 

in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine E agraviag. par 
4to. Printedon toned paper. 6s. handsomely bound, gi 
edges. 


ORIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. Progge 
Author of “The Awdries and their Friends,” be, 
Numerous Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Wer, 
and others. 4s. 6d. handsomely bound. 


MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE 


Notes of a Four Years’ Residence. Comprising a 
Account of the Ceography, Natural History, and Prody. 
tions of the Island, and the Manners and Customs of th 


People. With a Sketch of Mission Work t. 
Malagsy. By James Sibree, jun., Architect of the 

rial Churches, Antani&rivo. Wy ith numerous Engravag, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. bevelled boards. 


«HANDBOOK TO THE GRAMMAR 
OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. Together 
with a complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of tk 
chief New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by numemy 
Examples and Comments. vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


ROMANCE OF MODERN MISSIONS; 


A HOME IN THE LAND OF _ SNOWS, ai 
other Sketches of Missionary Life. By Miss 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: Familix 
Notes on the Stars and Planets. With i 
Star Maps, and numerous other Illustrations By 
Dunkin, of the Royal Observato: Greerwich, ms 
F.R.A.S. Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. boar S; Qs. extra. 

56, Paternoster Row, 164, Piccadilly, add 
Sooksellers. 


London : 








BY MRS, C. F. ALEXANDER. 
THE FORTY-SECOND EDITION. 
YMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
18mo, 6d., cloth, 1s.; School Edition 34, da 
boards, 6d. 
———Set to Music by Dr. Cauntlett. 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s 


Fcap. 4to, 2s. 64; 


——--Set to Music by E. C. A. Chepmell. Parts Lal 
II. 1s. each. 
—Feap. 4to. Illustrated with Forty-one « page 


engravings, by Messrs. Dalziel. Print 
paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, ani 
edges, 8s. 6d. 
| Beet , DESCRIPTIVE and DEVé 
TIONAL, for the use of Schools. Royal 32mo,# 


ORAL SONGS, with THIRTY-NIM 
Vignette Illustrations. 18mo. 8d. ; cloth 1s. ; Saal 
Edition, 3d. 

ARRATIVE HYMNS FOR VILLAG 
SCHDOLS. 18mo. 3d. 

—_— Set * Music for one or two voices, by A. F. Fag 
4to., 2s. 6d. 
OEMS ON SUBJECTS in the A 4 

TESTAMENT. Parts!. and IL, each 6d. ; 


HE BARON’S LITTLE DAU Gum 
ourth Be 


and other Tales in Prose and Verse. F 
tion, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d 





Edited by Laman Blanchard. | 


HE LORD OF THE FOREST AW 
HIS VASSALS. An Allegory. Third Ediow 
16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CHEAPER RE-ISSUE oF THE REV. W. GRESLEP 
WORKS. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. each. 

HE FOREST OF ARDEN. A T# 
illustrative of the English Reformation. 

HE SIEGE OF LICHFIELD. } 
Tale illustrative of the Great Rebellion. 

ONISTON HALL ; or, the Jacobilé 
A Tale of the Revolution of 1668. 





London: J. MAsTERS, 78, New Bond-street 





— ———— 
Cavendish-oquare, Londos, ¥- 














